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Trends of State Government in 1961 


as indicated by the Governors’ Messages 


MessAGEs by the Governors to the legislatures 
of 1961 have offered fresh evidence that state 
government will grow rapidly in the 60’s—in 
their responsibilities, their services and their 
revenues. 

Emphasis is heavy on needs for expansion 
and improvement of education, of highway 
systems, of mental health services, and of action 
in numerous other fields affected by the rapid 
growth of our population and the social and 
economic developments of our times. 

Governors delivering messages to the ses- 
sions that convened early in the year did so 
when the business slowdown complicated the 
task of revenue projection for the period im- 
mediately ahead. It was assumed, however, that 
a rising economy would meet much of the bill 
for increased services. At the same time, more 
than half of the Governors proposed tax in- 
creases of various dimensions. 

While calling for expanded and improved 
services, a great many Governors devoted much 
attention to means of improving the organiza- 
tion, operation and economy of state govern- 
ment. 

As usual, education received more attention 
than any other service. Recommendations for 
expansion were general, to meet rising enroll- 
ments and to improve educational quality. In 
many states proposals for increasing educa- 


tional opportunity beyond the high school 
were much to the fore—prominently including 
recommendations for scholarships and expan- 
sion of junior college systems. 

Highway safety again commanded much pri- 
ority. Among health and welfare proposals 
those on mental health were especially promi- 
nent, including emphasis on community clin- 
ics. Services for the aging were another seg- 
ment of widespread recommendations. 

More than three-fourths of the messages gave 
specific attention to economic development. 
Many proposed measures for protection of con- 
sumers and other aspects of business regula- 
tion. Recommendations for conservation and 
management of natural resources, for meeting 
problems in the field of labor, for dealing with 
crime and delinquency, for assisting localities, 
and for other important purposes were many. 

Through February, forty-four legislatures 
had convened in regular sessions. The follow- 
ing pages summarize some of the highlights of 
the Governors’ recommendations to them. 
This report is based almost entirely on a review 
of regular messages. It seeks to present exam- 
ples of recommendations that indicate the 
broad trend, but it by no means covers all the 
important proposals in the regular messages. In 
addition, numerous Governors made propos- 
als in special messages not covered here. 


Finance 


ANOTHER article in this issue deals entirely 
with budgets and finance proposals.’ As it indi- 


“State Budgets—1961,” by Leon Rothenberg, page 93. 
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cates, the Governors point to a rate of fiscal 
growth in the years ahead comparable to that 
of the last decade, when revenue and expendi- 
ture more than doubled. 





The Governors anticipated higher revenues 
from existing taxes and tax rates as a result of 
economic growth. Nevertheless, the rise of ex- 
penditures was generally expected to exceed 
that of income from existing tax structures. In 
some states accumulated cash balances were 
sufficient to avoid the necessity of recommend- 
ing tax incréases. But higher taxes were pro- 
posed in the budgets of more than half of the 
states in which legislatures convened in regular 
session by early February. The messages ap- 
peared to indicate that the volume of tax addi- 
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tions in 1961 would not be as great as in 1959, 
but would be comparable to 1957, when about 
half the legislatures enacted higher taxes. 

The Governors dealt with the fiscal pros- 
pects against a background in which tax collec- 
tions had generally run ahead of advance 
estimates in fiscal 1960, but behind prior esti- 
mates for this year. Revenue projections for the 
year or biennium ahead usually were based on 
assumptions that the current recession would 
not be protracted, and that it possibly would 
end before the next fiscal year begins. 


Organization of State Government 


PROPOSALS for improving the structure, meth- 
ods and facilities of state government were par- 
ticularly numerous. 


EXECUTIVE BRANCH 

Those calling for changes in organization of 
the executive branch were much to the fore. 
They included recommendations for sweeping 
structural change. Other proposals were for 
important departments, 
strengthening of existing departments, length- 
ening of terms of office and measures, includ- 
ing salary increases, to obtain and retain supe- 


creation of new 


rior personnel. 

Among the most far reaching were proposals 
of the Governor of California. He requested 
authorization to proceed with executive reor- 
ganization on his own initiative, each reorgani- 
zation plan to be subject to legislative veto. 
Since such reorganization could not take place 
for another year, the Governor meantime 
sought direct authorization for a series of be- 
ginning steps to coordinate the work of a num- 
ber of departments and agencies, to abolish 
various boards, and to improve administration 
in other ways. 

In a special message on reorganization the 
Governor said that the state’s government now 
consists of approximately 360 boards, commis- 
sions and agencies, haphazardly arranged and 


with little interconnection, each supposed to 
report directly to the Governor. The central 
effect of the reorganization plan would be cre- 
ation of eight agency groups, each responsible 
for its own internal coordination, and each 
under one head who would report directly to 
the Governor. 

Another extensive program was that of the 
Governor of Oregon. The state, he declared, 
requires an executive organization to help as- 
sure that related programs are coordinated; 
that planning can be strengthened; that action 
can be prompt and vigorous; that the Gover- 
nor can serve as chief executive in fact; and 
that the legislature may have the advice of a 
properly coordinated executive branch. Pres- 
ent organization, he indicated, includes a mul- 
titude of uncoordinated administrative units; 
subdivision of responsibility to elected officials 
other than the Governor, leaving him responsi- 
ble for actions he cannot control; and indis- 
criminate assignment of administrative author- 
ity to boards and commissions. 

The Governor submitted a series of recom- 
mendations to serve the following ends: group- 
ing of separate agencies performing related 
functions into single departments or divisions; 
appointment of department heads by the Gov- 
ernor; appointment of division administrators 
by the department heads with the Governor's 
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approval; widest feasible use of citizen boards 


for tasks to which they are suited; and direct 
assistance to the Governor enabling him to 
give more effective policy and administrative 
leadership. 

Among many proposals for new departments 
or consolidation of existing ones, or both, were 
those of the Governor of Arizona. He proposed 
establishment of a Department of Agriculture 
under which related agencies would be consolli- 
dated, and suggested that consolidation of 
other departments be considered. He recom- 
mended creation of a Department of Finance, 
with responsibility for overall supervision of 
government fiscal operations, and a state board 
of finance (including the Governor as Chair- 
man and such other members as the legislature 
deemed advisable) to whom the Commissioner 
or Director of Finance would be accountable. 
Programs involving central purchasing, inter- 
nal fiscal controls, budgetary responsibility, 
job classification and pay would be under the 
department. 

In Idaho the Governor renewed suggestions 
that the legislature submit to the people a con- 
stitutional amendment to make the Lieutenant 
Governor a full-time elected officer perform- 
ing, in addition to his present duties, those now 
carried by the Secretary of State; that the offices 
of Auditor and Treasurer be combined into 
one elected office of Comptroller; and that the 
Attorney General be appointed. The Governor 
further recommended that the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction be appointed by the State 
Board of Education and that the office of Mine 
Inspector be abolished and its functions trans- 
ferred to other units. 

The Governor of Indiana observed that over 
the years functions and personnel had been 
added to a maze of bureaus, agencies, commis- 
sions, committees and departments, with many 
functions overlapping. He proposed a stream- 
lining program to correct this. And as a key 
measure he proposed creation of a Department 
of Administration. 

In Kansas the Governor recommended reor- 
ganization into one agency, with one adminis- 
trative head, of the State Banking Department, 
the Securities Division of the Corporation 


Commission, the Savings and Loan Depart- 
ment and the Consumer Loan Commission. 
The Governor of Michigan recommended a 
series of consolidations and transfers of agen- 
cies to improve administrative operation. One 
was for a consolidated single Department of 
Industrial Relations and another for a single 
Department of Corporations and Financial In- 
stitutions. 

Among proposals of the Governor of Mon- 
tana was creation of a State Planning Board 
which would recommend priority of construc- 
tion of all buildings, land acquisition and site 
development for the state, and furnish engi- 
neering and architectural services to all state 
including university units. The 
board would approve architectural design, 
solicit and let bids for construction and super- 
vise construction or major repairs. The Gov- 
ernor recommended consideration of creation 
of a Department of Administration and Fi- 
nance. He observed that Montana’s greatest 
weakness in fiscal responsibility lies in lack of 
control by the Governor of boards, bureaus and 
commissions. He requested the legislature to 
repeal all term appointments and provide that 
all on the state payroll, except those appointed 
by elective officers other than the Governor, 
serve at the Governor’s pleasure. 

The Governor of Rhode Island proposed a 
study by a “Baby Hoover Commission” with 
the objective of eliminating overlapping of 
functions and waste and inefficiency. The Gov- 
ernor of Texas proposed a comprehensive 
study looking toward reorganization of the 
state government and its fiscal system. In Utah 
the Governor renewed recommendations that 
the State Budget Officer be made directly re- 
sponsible to the Governor; that a state plan- 
ning coordinator be added to the Governor's 
staff; and that Governors-elect be provided 
with funds for staff assistance between election 
and taking of office. IThe Governor of Wiscon- 
sin proposed provision for a single highway 
commissioner with a part-time advisory board 
for management of the state’s large highway 
department, in place of management by the 
present three-member commission. 

In Wyoming the Acting Governor supported 


agencies, 





a reorganization plan that would bring cen- 
tralized accounting at the outset and mean 
better use of facilities already at the govern- 
ment’s disposal. Reorganization did not need 
to add to the Governor’s authority, he said, but 
it would make needed information available 
to htia and to the legislature. 

Dealing with terms, the Governor of Iowa 


favored a constitutional amendment to provide 


four-year terms for state elective officials. The 
Governor of Massachusetts suggested a consti- 
tutional amendment setting terms of constitu- 
tional officers and Senators at four years. In 
Pennsylvania the Governor proposed that the 
people be permitted to vote on whether or not 
the Governor, Auditor General and State 
Treasurer may succeed themselves for one 
term; the amendment would not apply to the 
present Governor. 

In Nebraska the Governor favored a records 
management act, to apply to state and local 
governments, modeled after a suggested law in- 
cluded in the 1960 Program of the Council of 
State Governments Committee of State Off- 
cials on Suggested State Legislation. 


LEGISLATURES 

Among proposals affecting legislatures, rec- 
ommendations for apportionment were the 
most numerous. (A number of Governors also 
called attention to need for Congressional re- 
districting.) Other proposals and suggestions 
included the following: 

The Governor of Connecticut suggested re- 
duction of the size of the House. In Idaho the 
Governor proposed some form of Legislative 
Council which, with a permanent skeleton 
staff, would permit completion of much of the 
work of draftsmanship before the legislature 
meets. 

In Iowa the Governor urged consideration 
of annual sessions, limited as to time, one ses- 
sion each biennium devoted to fiscal affairs. 
The Governor of Massachusetts suggested 
tightening of rules by the legislature to expe- 
dite its business. He also suggested that by con- 
stitutional amendment Senate terms be four 
years—the terms of half the members expiring 
every two years. The Governor of New Jersey 
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favored broader use of the committee system 
in the legislature and urged both houses to 
provide for reporting and voting on a bill on 
petition of one-third of the members. 

In New Mexico, where the legislature now 
has biennial sessions in the odd-numbered 
years, the Governor favored an even-year ses- 
sion for appropriations, or clearly defined 
authority for the legislature to review appro- 
priations between regular sessions and to make 
essential funds available. In urging a compre- 
hensive study of constitutional measures, the 
Governor of Rhode Island included, as one of 
the subjects meriting study, provision for de- 
termining legislative compensation without 
constitutional amendments. 


THE COURTS 

In Delaware the Governor urged final adop- 
tion of a constitutional amendment, approved 
at the last session, to enable the legislature to 
provide for additional Vice-Chancellors for the 
Court of Chancery and additional Superior 
Court judges. Among other proposals the Gov- 
ernor proposed legislation to improve the mag- 
istrate system, including substitution of salaries 
for the fee system and abolition of part-time 
judgeships. 

In Idaho the Governor proposed major in- 
crease in salaries of Supreme and District 
Court Judges and, among other proposals, 
urged higher eligibility qualifications for Pro- 
bate Judges. The Governor of Maine recom- 
mended a statewide system of District Courts 
staffed by full-time judges. At the outset the 
District Courts would have jurisdiction over 
the cases now considered by municipal courts; 
in time their jurisdiction might be broadened. 
The Governor of Maryland cited need for legis- 
lation to implement a constitutional amend- 
ment, adopted by the people, abolishing the 
lower court system in Baltimore City and sub- 
stituting a Municipal Court with full-time 
judges. 

New Jersey’s Governor recommended rea- 
sonable tenure for all judicial positions and 
urged the legislature to seek a practicable alter- 
native to the state’s 505 part-time municipal 
courts. The Governor of New York urged sec- 
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ond passage of a constitutional amendment, so 
that it may be submitted to the voters this year, 
to provide a single, unified court system for the 
state. 

The Governor of Pennsylvania announced 
he would seek improvement of administration 
of justice by appointment of court administra- 
tors. In Rhode Island the Governor proposed 
establishment of a new Family Court division. 
In Washington the Governor recommended 
approval of Legislative Council proposals to 
reorganize the justice courts. The Governor of 
Wisconsin recommended creation of the posi- 
tion of an administrator of Wisconsin's courts, 
working at the direction of the Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court. 


ETHICS IN GOVERNMENT 

A number of Governors gave special atten- 
tion to measures—executive or legislative or 
both—to guard against conflicts of interest or to 
strengthen ethics in other ways. 

The Governor of Delaware announced it 
would be against the administration’s policy 
for anyone connected with it to seek to do busi- 
ness with departments of the state, or with any 
business having contracts with such depart- 
ments. He likewise declared it to be the policy 
that no one on the state payroll accept any gifts 
from those seeking or doing business with the 
state. 

The Governor of Massachusetts committed 
his administration to a concept under which no 
public official is permitted to use his situation 
to realize private gain directly or indirectly; he 
would shortly propose to the legislature a 
standard code of ethics for officials. 

In Minnesota a study commission on ethics 
in government had been at work for four years 
and had suggested three bills—one relating to 
conflict of interest, another to lobbyist registra- 
tion, a third to campaign expense reporting. 
The Governor believed all three bills merited 
the legislature’s support. 

In Missouri the Governor recommended 
enactment of a Corrupt Practices Act. Among 
other provisions it would require lobbyist reg- 
istration as under the federal act; make it a 
misdemeanor for public officials to accept a fee 


or anything of value in connection with legisla- 
tion or to represent any client with a case be- 
fore a state agency; make it a misdemeanor for 
any state or county official or employee to 
solicit business from the state or county, except 
on a sealed-bid basis; and make it impossible 
for any state official or employee to appear be- 
fore any agency where he has worked until 
three years after such employment. 

The Governor of New Jersey urged the legis- 
lature to define the areas where private and 
public interest conflict. The administration 
had taken executive action in this sphere, he 
summarized, but that was not enough; a legis- 
lative code for all levels and branches of gov- 
ernment was needed. 

In Ohio the Governor renewed recommen- 
dation of legislation spelling out a code of 
ethics for officials. By executive order he had 
established a code of ethics and would submit 
a special message for legislation on this subject. 
He hoped the legislature would review and 
strengthen the law relating to lobbyists, and 
impose genuine penalties on those who violate 
public trust. In Pennsylvania the Governor 
urged effective legislation dealing with regis- 
tration of lobbyists and conflicts of interest. 


CONTINUITY OF GOVERNMENT 

The Governors of Arizona, Indiana, New 
York and Wisconsin suggested constitutional 
or other measures for continuity of govern- 
ment in event of disaster. The Governor of In- 
diana also urged consideration of provisions 
for maintenance of records in event of a devas- 
tating enemy attack. 


BROAD CONSTITUTIONAL PROPOSALS 

The Governor of Hawaii suggested a consti- 
tutional convention to review the state’s con- 
stitution. He pointed out that the document 
approved by the people in 1950, provided for 
constitutional review automatically every ten 
years. The constitution did not go into effect 
until 1959, and thus the letter of the law does 
not require review until 1969, but the Gover- 
nor held that some of its provisions are seri- 
ously outdated. 

In Idaho the Governor suggested that the 





legislature inquire of the people at the next 
election whether they desire a constitutional 
convention to revise and rewrite the constitu- 
tion. He observed that complete reformation 
of the state executive branch, of the judiciary, 
and of the system of county and municipal gov- 
ernments would not soon be accomplished 
through the present constitutional amending 
machinery. 

To implement constitutional revision by 
amendment, the Governor of Minnesota pro- 
posed establishment of a commission of legisla- 
tors and laymen to work on article revision and 
amendment preparation. In Missouri, where 
the state must decide next year whether to call 
a constitutional convention, the Governor sug- 
gested creation of a commission to study the 
need for such a convention and to recommend 
needed changes in the constitution. In Oregon 
the Governor indicated that a constitutional 
convention was needed but that the possibility 
of its occurring appeared to be some years off. 
He pointed out, however, that the people in 
the last election authorized the legislature to 
submit extensive, coordinated revision of the 
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constitution, and he urged the legislature to 
begin implementing that mandate. 

The Governor of Rhode Island character- 
ized its constitution as a patchwork of history 
and political compromise. He urged the legis- 
lature to authorize a comprehensive study by 
a commission of the legislature and distin- 
guished public members, with an expert staff. 
And he favored an early constitutional conven- 
tion to consider providing for open constitu- 
tional conventions at decennial intervals. In 
Washington, also, the Governor urged the leg- 
islature to consider a constitutional conven- 
tion. He observed that modernization of the 
constitution was of paramount importance for 
education. It was unfortunate, he said; that 
problems of education had to be dealt with in 
the shadow of an archaic constitution which 
limits the tax program to makeshift solutions. 

To consider revision and updating of Wis- 
consin’s constitution, its Governor had ap- 
pointed a distinguished citizens’ committee 
last April. The committee had done an excel- 
lent job, the Governor reported, and he en- 
dorsed its recommendations. 


Education 


EDUCATION, at all levels, received more atten- 
tion in the messages than any other state serv- 
ice. Recommendations of the Governors 
underscored the necessity for large expansion 
and its financing to meet rising enrollments, 
and the need to improve the quality of educa- 
tion, strengthen curricula, improve methods of 
instruction, and increase educational oppor- 
tunity beyond the high school. 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 

The great majority of Governors called for 
increased state financial support of public 
schools. In a number of states there were spe- 
cific recommendations to raise teachers’ sala- 
ries, and in certain instances proposals to 
strengthen retirement systems. 


Recommendations for state aid for school 
construction also were pointed up in several 
messages. Thus the Governor of California 
recommended immediate increase of the maxi- 
mum state bond fund allocation for local 
school construction aid from $10 million to $12 
million a month. The Governor of Maryland 
said that the incentive fund for school con- 
struction should be increased by raising the 
amount per pupil from $20 to $22 and by add- 
ing an additional $70 for each pupil in excess 
of the enrollment for the previous year. The 
result would be to increase state support of 
school construction throughout the state, the 
greatest relative increases going to areas with 
the greatest growth problems. In Vermont the 
Governor announced that a $4 million bond 
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issue would be submitted to provide funds for 
elementary and high school construction. The 
Governor of Washington included in the bien- 
nial capital budget $45 million for school con- 
struction. 

Dealing with quality and content of educa- 
tion, the Governor of California said that the 
state should move toward curriculum changes 
that will emphasize “solid’’ subjects and mini- 
mize wasteful fringe courses; that additional 
aid should be provided for programs for gifted 
children and that a statewide testing program 
should be considered to measure the effective- 
ness of the schools. The Governor of Kansas 
favored provision for more emphasis on educa- 
tion of gifted students. The Governor of New 
York urged legislative support for an intensive 
five-year program, headed by the Education 
Department and conducted in cooperation 
with the local school districts, to identify tal- 
ented children, particularly among under- 
privileged groups, and to give them a chance 
to develop to the limit of their capacities and 
ambitions. In Ohio the Governor called the 
need for increases in both quantity and quality 
of education the state’s most important prob- 
lem, which he would discuss comprehensively 
in a special message. 

Among other subjects of emphasis in various 
messages were uses of educational television 
and special measures for handicapped pupils. 

A state constitutional amendment was pro- 
posed by the Governor of Arkansas for the pur- 
pose of protecting individuals against forced 
integration at school and guarding their right 
to public education. A similar amendment was 
proposed by the Governor of Georgia. 

Proposals on organization of the school sys- 
tems included recommendations by the Gover- 
nors of Arizona and Idaho for appointment of 
the chief state school officers by the state boards 
of education, instead of their election. The 
Governor of Kansas declared that to improve 
educational quality adequately it is necessary 
to eliminate schools too small to offer an ade- 
quate program economically. Referring to a 
Legislative Council study, the Governor un- 
derlined its key recommendation for a system 
of unified school districts providing a complete 


program for grades one through twelve. In 
Montana the Governor referred favorably to a 
proposal that could eventually cut the state’s 
school districts from about 1,100 to 200. The 
Governor of North Dakota urged the legisla- 
ture to direct its Legislative Research Commit- 
tee to study school district organization. The 
Governor of South Carolina pointed out that 
the State Education Association had recom- 
mended organization of the various state divi- 
sions of education into one new State Depart- 
ment of Education. The Governor declared the 
need for consolidation was obvious. In Wash- 
ington the Governor approved a recommienda- 
tion that kindergartens be integrated with the 
public schools and that financial support be 
given them on the same basis as to other grade 
levels. 

The Governor of Wisconsin reported that 
he was considering proposing establishment of 
a Commission on Education Development, 
comprising legislators and citizens of the high- 
est caliber, to reappraise the state’s educational 
efforts. There were many persuasive argu- 
ments, he said, for a thorough reappraisal at all 
levels. Among other considerations he cited 
duplication of facilities for vocational and high 
school education; increasing evidence—such as 
the growing need for remedial courses in col- 
lege—that the quality of high school education 
falls short of an acceptable standard; increasing 
doubt about various old precepts, such as the 
fixed teacher-pupil ratio, and complaints over 
school construction costs. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 

Recommendations for increased appropria- 
tions for higher education also were general. In 
more than a fourth of the messages increased 
salaries for faculty were specifically indicated. 
Many also included important building pro- 
grams. Among proposals for expansion, at least 
five Governors indicated need for new or en- 
larged medical schools. Several called for more 
state aid to junior and community colleges and 
various messages recommended increased pro- 
grams of scholarships and loans. 

Among proposals dealing with medical edu- 
cation, the Governor of California declared 





that funds must be provided for a new medical 
school in San Diego. About one-fifth of new 
doctors in the state now come from California 
medical schools, the Governor reported. He 
added that unless the new school is established 
a critical shortage of medical manpower will be 
invited. In Colorado the Governor, calling for 
further educational facilities for potential 
medical students, declared that the medical 
manpower shortage in the West is cause for 
concern. He specifically urged commitment of 
$15.8 million to complete a new hospital and 
research wing at the University of Colorado 
Medical Center. The Governor of Connecticut 
noted that many groups which have considered 
the need for training additional physicians and 
dentists in the state now have reached general 
agreement. He included in his budget funds 
for a definitive study of the advisable location, 
operation and financing of a medical-dental 
school as an adjunct of the University of Con- 
necticut. In Nevada the Governor proposed 
investigation of possible need of a two-year 
medical school at the state university. ‘The 
Governor of New York announced he would 
work with appropriate educational authorities 
to develop in the coming year a comprehensive 
plan to expand medical education. 

Proposals on junior colleges included a rec- 
ommendation by the Governor of California 
that additional aid be provided them in recog- 
nition of their key role in the state’s Master 
Plan for Higher Education. In Illinois the 
Governor declared the state must provide more 
help for community and junior colleges and 
should provide leadership in vocational and 
extension education. In Kansas the Governor 
recommended that the state embark on sup- 
port for junior colleges, with grants-in-aid to 
start in the Spring semester next year. Any aid 
extended, he said, should be conditional upon 
the colleges conforming to uniform minimum 
standards and establishing uniform minimum 
fees. The Governor also recommended state 
aid for two municipal universities at Wichita 
and Topeka. 

In Minnesota the Governor’s budget in- 


cluded increased aid to junior colleges, with 


the state providing $300 per year for each resi- 
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dent student and $400 for each nonresident 
student. In Missouri, as an initial step to meet 
enormously increased future demands for 
higher education, the Governor recommended 
establishment of regional junior colleges 
throughout the state. The Governor of New 
York commended the State University Trus- 
tees for a plan to expand the two-year colleges. 
The program can be developed, the Governor 
said, as the communities concerned take the 
necessary local initiative to provide resources 
for establishing community college projects. 
The community colleges receiving state aid 
now number eighteen, with more than 30,000 
full-time and part-time students. In Washing- 
ton the Governor proposed that an additional 
$5,750,000 be set aside for junior college con- 
struction—$3 million for beginning six new 
colleges and $2,750,000 for present campuses. 

Recommendations on scholarships were 
widespread. The Governor of Connecticut 
urged continued emphasis on a scholarship 
program to put every educational opportunity 
within the reach of needy students of promise. 
The Governor of Georgia included a new 
scholarship program in the budget for the 
state’s university system. The Governor of 
Idaho said he would ask the presidents of the 
state’s institutions of higher learning to ar- 
range exchange scholarships with some of the 
great universities of Latin America, with spe- 
cial emphasis on language training. In Illinois 
the Governor declared the state should expand 
its scholarship program substantially, to enable 
more students to attend privately supported 
colleges and universities in the state. As one of 
a set of minimal goals for education, the Gov- 
ernor of: Michigan called for initialing state 
scholarships for higher education, to be 
awarded on the basis of scholastic achievement 
and need. 

In New Jersey the Governor, following a 
year’s experience with the state scholarship 
law, supported a proposal for easing or aban- 
doning its limitation on scholarships to out-of- 
state schools. He said the state’s competitive 
scholarship program, rapidly expanding, will 
cost approximately $2.3 million in 1961-62, 
including $100,000 for students loans. The 
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Governor of New York recommended dou- 
bling the number of state scholarships and 
adoption of a new program of scholar incen- 
tives for full-time tuition-paying students— 
with an annual grant up to $200 to help stu- 
dents pay tuition in excess of $500 annually 
and higher grants to tuition-paying students in 
post-graduate work. The grants would apply to 
students in private as well as public institu- 
tions. 

In North Dakota the Governor indicated 
support for increasing the student-loan revolv- 
ing fund in the Bank of North Dakota from 
$1 million to $1.5 million and increasing the 
maximum loan from $500 to $750. The Gov- 
ernor of Oregon recommended that the legis- 
lature appropriate funds for the State Scholar- 
ship Commission, established by the last 
legislature, to underwrite some of the costs of 
those who merit help on the basis of need and 
competitive examination. He recommended 
that the stipends be usable at public or private 
higher educational institutions in the state. In 
Texas the Governor, while recommending an 
increase of $50 per semester in tuition at state- 
supported higher 
making the tuition $100 per semester, condi- 
tioned the proposal on the legislature’s contin- 
uing to make tuition scholarships available to 
any students who do not have the necessary 


educational institutions, 


funds. 
In Wisconsin the Governor reported that 
proposed scholarship grants were being studied 


Highways and 


MANY messages emphasized large programs for 
highway development. Following are a few ex- 
amples: 

The Governor of Alaska included $41.5 mil- 
lion for roads and highways and $18 million 
for the Alaska ferry system in a record trans- 
portation construction program for the coming 
year from federal grants, sale of bonds and state 
appropriations. In Georgia the Governor pro- 


by acommittee of college presidents and deans, 
and it was hoped that an agreed proposal would 
be submitted to a future session. In this session, 
the Governor recommended appropriation of 
$1 million for student loans—and having the 
proper authorities compile directories of avail- 
able loan and scholarship funds, and inform 
students of available funds. 

Important projects for improving the organ- 
ization and management of higher educational 
institutions were set forth in various messages. 
The Governor of Illinois said the state should 
establish an overall coordinating group for its 
six state-supported universities. The existing 
Commission on Higher Education, he stated, 
should be encouraged to develop a plan for 
coordination of curricular, fiscal and research 
planning, and a unified procedure for request- 
ing appropriations. The Governor of New 
York recommended that a small staff under the 
Commissioner of Education be charged with 
the responsibility of stimulating management 
improvement in both public and private insti- 
tutions of higher education, with authority and 
funds to retain consulting teams to assist indi- 
vidual institutions. He also recommended con- 
sideration of adoption of a four-quarter plan, 
a tri-semester system, or some similar means for 
fuller utilization of facilities. The Governor of 
Utah recommended that the State Building 
Board be directed to undertake and keep cur- 
rent a space-utilization study at all state insti- 
tutions, including those of higher learning. 


Highway Safety 


posed a “crash program” to widen and resur- 
face arterial highways. He recommended $100 
million in bond financing for this—the work to 
be restricted to federal aid primary and second- 
ary highways in the state system. The Governor 
of New York recommended the largest capital 
construction program—of highways, parkways, 
grade crossings and public buildings—ever 
undertaken in the state. In Tennessee the Gov- 





ernor’s highway program exceeded $317 mil- 
lion for the biennium, including some $162 
million in federal funds. To insure better in- 
trastate roads for access, he proposed a wholly 
state-financed program of $15 million annu- 
ally, the largest such program the state has 
undertaken. 

Several Governors proposed curbing of bill- 
boards. The Governor of Idaho suggested that 
the legislature prevent nailing of posters on 
every available fence and tree and painting of 
messages on cliffs along the highways. The 
Governor of New York recommended legisla- 
tion to fulfill federal requirements on bill- 
board regulation, and in Oregon likewise the 
Governor proposed legislation meeting federal 
standards on billboards. In Pennsylvania the 
Governor asked for effective control of bill- 
boards which, he summarized, deface all too 
many highways. 


SAFETY 

Well over: half the Governors with sessions 
gave special attention to highway safety. 
Among many examples: 

The Governor of California recommended 
a broad program including increase of the state 
highway patrol by 310 new patrolmen and 
sergeants; mandatory chemical breath tests and 
other measures to combat drunken driving; 
adoption of an interstate drivers license com- 
pact to give California quick access to driving 
records of prospective licensees from other 
states; jailing of motorists who continue to 
drive after their licenses have been suspended 
or revoked; adoption on a trial basis of the New 
Jersey system of retraining and relicensing de- 
linquent drivers; and establishment of an in- 
teragency traffic committee to increase and 
coordinate accident prevention research. 

The Governor of Connecticut proposed an 
absolute maximum speed limit, a chemical test 
in drunken driving cases, and participation 
with New York and New Jersey in a tri-state 
traffic safety commission. The Governor of 
Idaho submitted a series of recommendations 
which included raising the minimum age to 
qualify for a driver’s license from 14 to 16; 
supervision and administration of the driver's 
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license examination program by the State De- 
partment of Law Enforcement; state aid for 
driver education that will meet acceptable 
standards; and repeal of a statute that now per- 
mits persons convicted of serious traffic offenses 
to obtain a restricted driver’s permit. The Gov- 
ernor of Kansas urged mandatory jail sentences 
for persons convicted of drunken driving. 

In Massachusetts the Governor declared the 
state should adopt several measures to establish 
standards for traffic safety, including a uniform 
traffic ticket system and strengthening of driver 
education and training in the high schools. 
The Governor of Minnesota indicated he 
would establish a Governor’s Coordinating 
Committee on Traffic Safety comprising the 
heads of all state agencies with direct respon- 
sibility for safe and efficient traffic flow. He 
urged legislation providing for testing all ap- 
plicants applying for renewal of driving li- 
censes; a motor vehicle inspection law; driver 
education in all high schools; increase and 
improvement of personnel assigned to traffic 
accident prevention and enforcement; and an 
implied consent law for chemical tests of sus- 
pected drunken drivers. 

The Governor of Missouri proposed a broad 
program. Among his recommendations were a 


point system for drivers’ licenses; sterner penal- 


ties for driving while intoxicated; a consent 
law for chemical determination of alcoholic 
blood content as a condition for the privilege 
of driving; legislation requiring periodic in- 
spection of motor vehicles; increase of the high- 
way patrol; and revocation of the driver's 
license of a person under 18 after two moving 
violations. The Governor of Nebraska planned 
to cooperate with all existing safety agencies to 
improve coordination and accentuate effort 
through a Civilian Safety Director responsible 
to the Governor. 

The Governor of New Jersey renewed rec- 
ommendations for an implied consent bill to 
require scientific tests of suspected drinking 
drivers, and placing of traffic safety coordina- 
tors on a full-time basis in each county. He also 
urged improvement of statutes governing com- 
mercial vehicle lighting and increased penal- 
ties for drivers who operate vehicles while on 
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the revoked license list. In New York the Gov- 
ernor called favorable attention to a bill sub- 
mitted by a legislative committee that would 
require every motor vehicle registered in New 
York and manufactured after June 30, 1962 to 
be equipped with attachment points for auto- 
mobile seat belts, thus making the belts avail- 
able at negligible cost. The Governor renewed 
a recommendation to include under the “point 
system” persons convicted of traffic violation in 
states contiguous to New York. 

In Oregon the Governor recommended a 
maximum speed limit, enactment of implied 
consent for chemical tests for intoxication, and 
police authority to arrest on probable cause at 
the scene of accidents. The Governor of South 
Carolina recommended compulsory reexami- 
nation of drivers at least every ten years; spe- 
cial provision for reexamination of traffic 
violators and disabled drivers; reinstitution of 
compulsory annual motor vehicle inspection; 
driver training in the high schools in coopera- 
tion with community organizations; and alert- 
ing the judiciary to its responsibility for 
imposing severe sentences for serious traffic 


violations. In Texas, to reduce accidents fur- 
ther, the Governor recommended complete re- 
vision of the driver licensing law to remove 
from the highways drivers whose records prove 
they cannot or will not drive safely and legally; 
a medically accepted chemical test law for cases 
of driving while intoxicated; a new system of 
traffic courts; and approval of 100 additional 
highway patrolmen for each year of the next 
biennium, together with salary increases. 

A series of traffic safety proposals by the Gov- 
ernor of Utah included an equitable point sys- 
tem under which demerits would be assessed 
in proportion to the gravity of offenses; mak- 
ing speeding in an effort to escape a peace of- 
ficer a felony; and establishment of minimum 
basic standards for safety seat belts in automo- 
biles. Of the automobile belts he observed that 
such a device is worse than useless if not de- 
signed to perform its full intended task. Safety 
proposals by the Governor of Wisconsin in- 
cluded measures to assure better and uniform 
accident reporting, reexamination of problem 
drivers, and more intensive driver improve- 
ment programs. 


Health and Welfare 


AMoncG proposals on health and welfare, rec- 
ommendations to strengthen services in the 
fields of mental health, mental retardation and 
needs of the aging were particularly to the fore, 
as has been the case for a number of years. 


MENTAL HEALTH 

Recommendations for better mental health 
services dealt with numerous aspects—broad 
upgrading of services, expansion or extension 
of community clinics or similar facilities, im- 
proved methods of diagnosis and treatment, 
and departmental organization. 

Concerning a broad program in Illinois, the 
Governor pointed out that, by approving a 
$150 million bond issue for permanent im- 
provements to welfare institutions, the people 


had called for a better mental health program 
and had indicated their willingness to pay for 
it. He declared that a new mental health de- 
partment should be organized at once, separate 
from the Welfare Department which now in- 
cludes the mental health services. He added 
that the Director of Mental Health was plan- 
ning a full new program with assistance of a 
nonpartisan mental health advisory board com- 
prising outstanding authorities, and that funds 
raised by the bond issue should not be commit- 
ted until the new program is formulated. 

The Governor of Minnesota likewise pro- 
posed a separate department of mental health 
and recommended a wide program of advance, 
with emphasis on short-time intensified care, 
increase of personnel, improved research, resi- 





dency training, provision for a director of 
training and research, and other features. His 
budget included almost $1.4 million to 
strengthen the local mental health clinic pro- 
gram. In Missouri the Governor recommended 
establishment of community mental health 
centers, with funds on a matching basis, and 
increased salaries for trained personnel. 

The Governor of Washington outlined 
plans for more intensified treatment, so that 
the period of treatment can be shortened; de- 
velopment of outpatient services which will 
reduce readmissions to hospitals; continued 
expansion of residential treatment facilities for 
children; better facilities for occupational 
therapy; and improved research and training. 

Additional proposals on organization in- 
cluded recommendation by the Governor of 
Indiana for reestablishment of the Department 
of Mental Health, now included with the De- 
partment of Health, and establishment of a 
Division of Mental Retardation and a section 
on emotionally disturbed children within the 
Mental Health Department. The Governor of 
Nevada suggested that the need for a separate 
mental health department be investigated, and 
the Governor of North Dakota recommended 
establishment of a Mental Health Authority 
within the Health Department. 

Needs for strengthening or creating commu- 
nity clinics received extraordinary emphasis 
from Governors. Among examples not in- 
cluded above, the Governor of North Dakota 
recommended establishment of state matching 
funds for community mental health clinics. 
The Governors of Indiana, Kansas and Penn- 
sylvania proposed expansion in this field. In 
South Carolina the Governor supported a plan 
for community mental health services so that 
each county may participate in a program. 

Among many messages emphasizing treat- 
ment that can permit patients to return to use- 
ful lives, the Governor of New York declared 
recent experience gives hope that some of the 
patients in chronic wards heretofore consid- 
ered incurable, will respond to new methods. 
He proposed new and special emphasis on such 
treatment, and observed that since approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of the mentally ill in the 
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state’s hospitals have been hospitalized more 
than ten years, the benefits of such a program 
are dramatically evident. 

Needs of children received particular atten- 
tion in some of the messages. The Governor of 
Connecticut recommended early construction 
of a children’s unit on the grounds of one of 
the present mental hospitals; this, he indicated, 
would make more effective treatment and 
other services possible for children now cared 
for in small units in three state hospitals and 
out-of-state institutions. The Governor of Ten- 
nessee pointed out that in January, in conjunc- 
tion with Vanderbilt Hospital, the state 
opened a new unit for severely emotionally dis- 
turbed children, offering facilities not previ- 
ously provided in the state. In addition, the 
state was in contact with the National Institute 
of Mental Health with reference to establish- 
ing a pilot project for emotionally disturbed 
children who do not require hospitalization. 

Certain of the Governors where states have 
not ratified the Mental Health Compact called 
for its adoption. 


MENTAL RETARDATION 


Among those who emphasized services for 
the mentally retarded, the Governor of Geor- 
gia pointed to projected construction totaling 
more than $2.6 million at the Georgia School 
for Mental Defectives, as part of an $18 million 
building program under way in the mental 
health field. In Massachusetts the Governor 


recommended that the legislature revive and 
work closely with a special commission to in- 
vestigate and study training facilities for re- 
tarded children, to the end that regardless of 
physical or mental handicaps every child shall 
receive suitable instruction and services. The 
Governor of New York recommended exten- 
sion to other state schools of an experimental 
program begun several years ago at one of the 
state schools for intensive education and voca- 
tional training of mentally retarded adoles- 
cents and young adults; he pointed out that its 
record of release of young people to their 
homes ts double that of other comparable state 
schools. The Governor of South Carolina rec- 
ommended creation of a division of mental 
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retardation in the South Carolina Mental 
Health Commission. 


THE AGING 

Means for assuring medical care received 
unusual attention in statements on programs 
for the aging. In some cases messages recom- 
mended action at current sessions to mesh state 
aid with the federal medical care program 
enacted in 1960. In others, messages counselled 
holding off on new action pending congres- 
sional decision for or against a medical care 
program based on social security. Differing 
points of view were expressed as to whether the 
present federal program or a new one would be 
preferable. 

‘There were numerous proposals on other as- 
pects of service to the aging. 

Measures to curb discrimination against 
older workers were set forth by the Governors 
of California, Indiana, Michigan, New Jersey 
and Washington, and the Governor of Minne- 
sota hoped that the retirement age in private 
employment could be extended through ad- 
ministrative leadership. In Washington the 
Governor recommended that the legislature 
memorialize Congress to pass legislation per- 
mitting senior citizens to supplement their 
assistance grants with reasonable earnings. 

Various forms of tax relief for the aged were 
proposed by the Governors of Minnesota, New 
Jersey and Oregon. Extension of housing pro- 
grams for them was recommended by the Gov- 
ernors of Connecticut, New Jersey and New 
York, and the Governor of North Dakota rec- 
ommended larger state participation in a loan 
program for housing of the aged. 

The Governors of Hawaii and Utah pro- 
posed permanent state commissions or commit- 
tees on aging. In Maryland the Governor re- 
ported that the state’s Coordinating Commis- 
sion on Problems of the Aging, created by the 
legislature in 1959, is off to a good start and has 
an ambitious program for the coming year, in- 
cluding establishment of commissions for the 
aging in all counties. The Governor of Michi- 
gan indicated that increased staff was needed 
for the state’s Commission on Aging to counsel 
local communities on program development. 


In Connecticut the Governor declared that 
communities should be encouraged to develop 
health, recreational, rehabilitation and educa- 
tional programs in cooperation with the state, 
and the Governor of Oregon recommended 
that recreational facilities be designed with 
specific attention to needs of older citizens. 
The Governor of Maine recommended repeal 
of the state’s relative responsibility clause in its 
old-age assistance law; he was convinced that 
hardships were being endured by many elderly 
citizens in need who could not bring them- 
selves to take court action against sons and 
daughters. 


ADDITIONAL ASPECTS 

Numerous other proposals were advanced 
for health and welfare. 

The Governor of California, for example, 
proposed legislation for regional planning of 
hospitals and other medical facilities. In doing 
so he called attention to a comprehensive re- 
port by a Committee on Medical Aid and 
Health in the state which, among many other 
aspects, emphasized that order must be 


brought into the current patchwork develop- 
ment of health facilities; one informed esti- 
mate was that the state and its communities 
could save a billion dollars in the next fifteen 


years by better location of new hospitals and 
closer coordination to avoid duplication or 
gaps in services. The Governor of Connecticut 
recommended that a regional public health 
team be established, on a joint basis in coopera- 
tion with local health authorities, to include 
medical, nursing, educational, sanitary engi- 
neering and social service personnel. Such 
regional action, the Governor stated, would 
permit early treatment and speedy rehabilita- 
tion services for many persons now requiring 
months or years of costly institutional care. 
The Governor of New York proposed means 
for more systematic planning of medical care 
facilities and services on a regional and state 
basis to hold down hospital and related costs 
to citizens. 

Health insurance policies also received at- 
tention. The Governor of California urged 
action to bring them under proper regulation. 





He declared that citizens now have no stand- 
ards by which to evaluate the bewildering 
provisions of health insurance policies. The 
Governor of New York announced he was des- 
ignating the Inter-departmental Health and 
Hospital Council to follow up on specific sug- 
gestions for closing gaps in voluntary health 
insurance against catastrophic expense—gaps 
he described as particularly oppressive among 
employees of small firms, farm workers, self 
employed, unemployed and retired persons. 

In Colorado the Governor indicated need 
for legislative review of the use of nursing 
homes for after-hospital care. Medical infor- 
mation shows, he noted, that in areas where 
there is low use of nursing homes there is 
correspondingly high use of hospitals. 

The Governor of Rhode Island called atten- 
tion to a review by the United States Public 
Health Service, at the state’s request, of all 
state and local health services now performed 
in Rhode Island. Recommendations would be 
made on the adequacy of facilities and services, 
and a plan would be recommended for most ef- 
fective and economical administration of them. 
Based on its recommendations, the Governor 
hoped to submit legislation for a health pro- 
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gram that would be a model for the country. 
The Governor of Tennessee recommended an 
increase of $1 million in the operational bud- 
get for public health in the biennium, includ- 
ing a half million dollar increase for aid to 
local health units. 

Affecting aid programs, the Governor of 
California recommended modifying the rela- 
tives’ responsibility law so that a man with a 
family would not be compelled to furnish sup- 
port unless his monthly income exceeds $1,000. 
The Governor of Maine recommended repeal 
of all residence requirements, action which he 
was convinced would strengthen the program 
at practically no cost. 

The Governor of Oregon included in his 
budget funds for a graduate school of social 
work, through which it would be possible to 
meet ever-increasing demands for trained per- 
sonnel in social welfare programs. 

The Governors of Maine and Utah recom- 
mended permanent state committees on child- 
ren and youth. In Montana the Governor de- 
clared that tightening of marriage and divorce 
laws could have direct effect upon the number 
of children thrust upon the general public 
from broken homes. 


Other State Functions 


THE GOVERNORS dealt with many services and 
functions in additional fields. A few summaries 
will suggest the scope. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

More than three-fourths of the messages—an 
unusually high proportion—gave specific atten- 
tion to economic development. Some exam- 
ples: 

The Governor of Alaska reported that he 
had invited biologists and other representa- 
tives of private and govermental fisheries or- 
ganizations of the Pacific Coast states and 
Canada to meet in Juneau to review the status 
of biological research and determine the feasi- 


bility of a unified attack on the problem of the 
declining salmon fishery. 

The Governor of Arkansas indicated he 
would submit measures to effect certain im- 
provements of an industrial development act 
adopted in a special session last year; in nine 
months, he reported, the act has been used to 
issue millions of dollars worth of bonds for 
financing many industries that will provide for 
new jobs in the state. 

In Illinois the Governor said its Division of 
Industrial Planning and Development, a small 
agency now “tucked away” in the Department 
of Registration and Education, should be vital- 
ized and given funds to do a real job; Illinois 
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expenditures for this purpose, he added, are 
extremely low compared with those of other 
states. Among other purposes, he declared that 
communities must be helped to help them- 
selves attract new factories, distribution cen- 
ters and business establishments. The Gover- 
nor of Indiana proposed legislation to establish 
a Port of Indiana Authority. 

In Maryland the Governor declared he knew 
of no problem with clearer challenge to the 
state’s resourcefulness than the conservation 
and rehabilitation of the marine resources of 
its tidal waters. He had watched with dismay 
the gradual decline of Maryland oyster produc- 
tion. The Department of Tidewater Fisheries, 
reconstituted two years ago, had embarked on 
a progressive program to replenish oysters in 
Chesapeake Bay and its tributaries. New legis- 
lation now would be offered to aid in this 
effort. 

In Massachusetts the Governor proposed es- 
tablishment of a Committee for Expansion of 
Employment Opportunities to develop an ac- 
tion program. The committee would begin im- 
mediately on problems of areas which have 


persistently high rates of unemployment, and 


its scope would include consideration of 
employment opportunities throughout the 
State. 

In Michigan the Governor urged top pri- 
ority for economic development. As one meas- 
ure he recommended passage of an Economic 
Growth Act. Under it a Governor’s Council of 
Economic Advisors would be created to work 
with a new Joint Committee of the House and 
Senate on the Economic Report. This, the Gov- 
ernor said, would permit fixing attention and 
efforts sharply on employment, the most advan- 
tageous utilization of the state’s many re- 
sources, and remedies to deal with economic 
problems as they arise. 

The Governor of Missouri proposed abolish- 
ing the Division of Resources and Develop- 
ment and creating instead a Division of Com- 
merce and Industrial Development with 
broader powers; the Governor suggested that 
it have an executive committee of prominent 
businessmen who would act as “flying squad- 
rons” to visit other states in order to obtain 


new business and industry. The Governor also 
urged authorization for formation of develop- 
ment credit corporations. 

In Nebraska the Governor recommended 
provision of a full-time industrial development 
coordinator in the Governor's office to syn- 
chronize the activity of a dozen agencies now 
working in this field. The Governor of New 
Hampshire recommended appropriation of 
more than $1.1 million for the Planning and 
Development Commission during the coming 
biennium—an increase of some $387,000 over 
the current level. 

The Governor of Pennsylvania summarized 
that the state budget for the coming year, in 
its concern with economic recovery and growth, 
would increase the state’s participation in 
urban renewal to $8 million annually and its 
contribution to the Pennsylvania Industrial 
Development Authority to a similar $8 million. 
He anticipated a stronger combined operation 
—with federal, state, local and private support 
—than ever before for rebuilding Pennsylvania 
cities and for recovery of a sound economic 
base in areas of chronic unemployment. 

In South Carolina the Governor urged an 
industrial training program as a key measure 
for continued industrial progress. He also em- 
phasized that the best way to attract industry 
is to provide good traditional services—good 
schools, community facilities and government. 
As one means of economic development, the 
Governor of Vermont proposed establishment 
of a state industrial building authority to pro- 
vide financing for plant construction. But he 
underlined that the problems of spearheading 
economic development are many pronged. 
They require an interwoven dynamic program, 
he declared, with coordination and direction 
from the Governor's office. 

The Governor of West Virginia pointed out 
that many thousands of its citizens are unem- 
ployed. With emergency legislation already 
adopted by the legislature, his administration 
had launched a temporary program of public 
works that would provide immediate employ- 
ment to a minimum of 5,000. The Governor 
announced he would place before the session 
legislation for creation of a Department of 





Commerce which would produce a comprehen- 
sive state plan for developing and utilizing nat- 
ural and human resources; promote and assist 
old and new business and industrial firms in 
every county; and provide financial guidance 
and managerial and marketing assistance to 
business firms and local development corpora- 
tions. 

Many Governors emphasized plans and pro- 
posals to expand tourism in their states. 


BUSINESS REGULATION 

Proposals for new or more effective measures 
of business regulation were unusually com- 
mon. 

Several Governors called for establishment 
of consumer counsels or councils or strengthen- 
ing of existing units of this type. 

The Governor of Michigan recommended 
providing a Consumer Advisor as an aid to the 
Governor in consumer protection. The Gov- 
ernor of Nevada requested that the legislature 
investigate possible need for a Consumers’ 
Counsel. In Rhode Island the Governor pro- 
posed establishment of a Consumer Council 
which would represent the public at utility 
rate hearings and call attention to areas in 
which the public has been the victim of sharp 
practice, in such matters as charity collections, 
short weights, installment sales, advertising and 
other trade practices. The Governor of Wis- 
consin proposed that a Consumer Counsel be 
established in the office of the Attorney Gen- 
eral. He also expected to submit legislation in 
areas that include revolving credit, garnish- 
ment, installment sales, fraudulent advertising 
and insurance protection. In California the 
Governor declared its office of Consumer 
Counsel had fulfilled expectations during its 
first year, and that its activities had spotlighted 
need for legislative action in a number of areas 
on which proposals would be submitted. 

The Governors of Alaska and Maryland, the 
only states lacking regulatory authority over 
savings and loan associations, recommended 
legislation to effect such regulation. The Gov- 
ernors of Arkansas and Idaho proposed action 
to strengthen the securities laws. 

In Arizona the Governor recommended pro- 
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tection against unscrupulous real estate promo- 
ters and invited the legislature to devise solu- 
tions for problems involving installment sales 
financing, credit unions, trust and escrow com- 
panies. The Governor of Hawaii said legisla- 
tion was essential there for antitrust enforce- 
ment, regulation of motor and other intrastate 
common carriers, and control of real estate 
transactions. The Governor of Indiana called 
for strengthening the Insurance Commission 
and requirement of more complete financial 
reporting by insurance companies. In Minne- 
sota the Governor recommended requiring 
charity solicitors, with the exception of reli- 
gious and certain other organizations, to file 
accounts with the Attorney General, making 
full disclosure of their operations available for 
public inspection. In Missouri the Governor 
recommended strengthening the state insur- 
ance code. The Governor of New Jersey recom- 
mended that its food and drug laws be re- 
written for the 60’s and that the state license 
drug manufacturers to insure compliance with 
adequate standards. 

In Ohio the Governor called for strength- 
ening the state’s utility rate-base formula. The 
Governor of Oregon urged the legislature to 
authorize the proposed new Department of 
Commerce to develop more adequate con- 
sumer protection. He emphasized need to in- 
sure that the consumer has a reliable source of 
data regarding items which affect his economic 
well being, that he is not victimized by false 
advertising, and that he has a central point to 
which he can complain. In South Carolina the 
Governor recommended consideration of meas- 
ures covering consumer and installment fi- 
nancing, motor vehicle financing, and further 
regulation of direct lending practices in the 
small loan field. The Governor of Texas also 
recommended small loan legislation, to carry 
out the intent of a recent constitutional amend- 
ment, including strict regulation of those en- 
gaged in this business. In Washington the 
Governor said it was estimated that $40 million 
is taken annually from consumers in his state 
by fraudulent, deceptive and unfair commer- 
cial practices, and he announced that cor- 
rective measures would be introduced. 
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LABOR 

Proposals to strengthen unemployment ana 
workmen’s compensation were numerous. As 
regards unemployment compensation, various 
Governors dealt with means of improving state 
systems by authorizing extended benefit peri- 
ods or increasing benefits or strengthening 
financing, or a combination of these objectives; 
some Governors emphasized that their states 
should be prepared to utilize additional funds 
from legislation then pending in Congress. On 
workmen's compensation, proposals were of- 
fered to increase benefits or extend coverage or 
strengthen financing. Several Governors called 
for measures for retraining of unemployed per- 
sons. 

The Governor of Delaware recommended 
creation of a new Department of Labor and 
Industrial Relations, and the Governor of 
North Dakota called for establishment of a 
separate department of labor, as recently au- 
thorized by constitutional amendment. In 
South Dakota the Governor, favoring creation 
of a department of labor, recommended a study 
before the next session to outline its responsi- 
bilities and objectives. 

Legislation to raise minimum wages or ex- 
tend their application was proposed in several 
states, including Idaho, North Dakota and 
Pennsylvania. 

Among regulatory proposals in the messages, 
the Governor of Idaho recommended provi- 
sion for a one-year cooling off period between 
elections for choice of a bargaining representa- 
tive. The Governor of Montana suggested pro- 
vision for a mediation board with representa- 
tion from labor, management and the general 
public to make final efforts to bring parties to 
a labor-management dispute into agreement, 
and in the event this fails, to hold a secret bal- 
lot election to determine if the union members 
do or do not want a strike called. The Gover- 
nor of New Jersey said the state lacks effective 
machinery for resolution of labor disputes and 
announced that a labor-management act would 
be presented. In North Dakota the Governor 
proposed an act to establish a foundation for 
labor-management negotiations. In Oregon the 


Governor urged legislative action to fill the 
void where the Federal Labor-Management 
Relations Act does not apply. Foremost, he said, 
is need for an effective procedure for secret 
elections, conducted under state administra- 
tion, permitting employees to choose whether 
they desire to be represented by a collective 
bargaining organization and, if so, which. In 
Indiana the Governor called for repeal of the 
state’s right-to-work law. 

The Governor of Delaware urged provision 
of adequate money and staff to implement the 
fair employment practices act passed by the 
last session. The Governor of Illinois called 
for a fair employment practices measure. And 
the Governor of Kansas recommended provi- 
sion for administrative regulation and control 
whereby all persons regardless of creed or color 
shall be guaranteed equal employment oppor- 
tunity; he observed that the present antidis- 
crimination law was inadequate without pro- 
vision for enforcement. 

Measures varying in scope to improve condi- 
tions for migratory workers and their families, 
or for the education of their children, were 
backed in various states, including Idaho, 
Michigan, Minnesota, New York, Oregon and 
Pennsylvania. 


NATURAL RESOURCES 

Water received more attention than any 
other aspect of natural resources. Proposals for 
better planning, conservation, management, 
development and use of water, and pollution 
control, all were advanced. Emphasis on one 
or more of these subjects figured in almost half 
the messages. 

As part of a broad program the Governor of 
Arizona recommended consideration of estab- 
lishment of a Natural Resources Council, com- 
prising representatives of all interested parties, 
to coordinate plans and make recommenda- 
tions for best use of land and other natural 
resources. 

In Colorado the Governor summarized out- 
standing achievements by its recently estab- 
lished Department of Natural Resources and 
offered a series of legislative proposals to con- 
tinue its work. The Governor also proposed 





consolidation of Colorado’s mineral agencies; 
this would reactivate the State Geological 
Survey and provide a top-flight economist to 
advise on trends and developments significant 
to the state’s lagging mineral industry. 

A number of Governors underscored needs 
for action to assure recreational lands and other 
open space. The Governor of Hawaii pointed 
to the necessity for a broad program of land 
zoning, one of the purposes of which would be 
to preserve Hawaii's natural charm. The Gov- 
ernor of Maryland declared that urbanization 
makes conservation of remaining open land 
imperative. During the past two years, he re- 
ported, more than $3 million had been pro- 
vided by the state to purchase park lands; he 
proposed appropriation of nearly $1.5 million 
for that purpose at this session. The Governor 
of New Jersey said the state should double its 
open land in ten years, so that by 1970 it would 
have nearly 600,000 acres for recreation. He 
recommended a $60 million “green acres” 
bond issue. The Governor of Pennsylvania 
underscored the need to reserve land now for 
future parks and reservoirs. He proposed a re- 
organization that would change the Depart- 
ment of Forests and Waters to the Department 
of Conservation and Recreation, grouping 
within it various agencies concerned in these 
fields. In Tennessee the Governor requested 
the legislature to double the 1959-61 capital 
outlay appropriation for the state park system, 
devoting $1 million to it. In Wisconsin the 
Governor pointed out that acquisition of parks 
and camp sites becomes costlier each year, that 
little undeveloped recreational territory of 
first-class quality is left, and that acquisition 
will be infinitely more expensive when the 
state is forced to buy homes and cottages as 
well as land. Therefore he planned to submit 
a major program to the legislature for preser- 
vation and development of outdoor resources. 


CRIME AND JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
Among proposals on crime and penology, 
recommendations to improve measures on 
juvenile delinquency—for prevention or cor- 
rection or both—stood out particularly. Gover- 
nors who dealt with juvenile problems 
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included those of Arizona, California, Con- 
necticut, Indiana, Maine, Minnesota, New 
York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Ten- 
nessee, Texas, Utah and Washington. 

As one example, the Governor of Ohio de- 
clared that regional schools for neglected and 
problem children were needed, and he 
planned to present to the legislature a version 
of the Model Youth Act prepared by the Amer- 
ican Law Institute. The budget of the Gover- 
nor of Pennsylvania provided for state re- 
sponsibility for operation of additional Youth 
Development Centers and state aid for local 
programs providing special police services in- 
volving juveniles and probation officers work- 
ing with juveniles. The Governor of Tennessee 
recommended a juvenile forestry camp pro- 
gram which would start as a rehabilitation 
project for some sixty selected boys and would 
be expected to expand thereafter. He also pro- 
posed expansion of the juvenile probation sys- 
tem, with addition of professional employees 
to intensify work with young people. The 
Governor of Texas included in his budget 
funds for establishing a paid juvenile parole 
system. In Utah the Governor, observing that 
in all but a few counties of the state facilities 
for juvenile detention were woefully inade- 
quate, recommended state construction, main- 
tenance and operation of juvenile detention 
homes, to be financed by fines and forfeitures 
from the juvenile courts and by a portion of 
the state liquor profits, now turned over to 
counties and municipalities. 

Measures to impose sterner penalties for 
those who traffic in narcotics were advanced in 
several states. Certain Governors, including 
those of Indiana and Kansas, proposed estab- 
lishment of a reception and diagnostic center 
in each of those states to screen prisoners and 
facilitate assigning them to institutions con- 
ducive to rehabilitation. Several messages pro- 
posed strengthening of the adult parole sys- 
tems. The Governor of Hawaii recommended 
adoption of the Western Interstate Corrections 
Compact, and the Governor of Kansas indi- 
cated support for a compact with Missouri 
for care of women prisoners at a Missouri 
prison. 
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STATE-LOCAL RELATIONS 

Many Governors proposed means for assist- 
ing the localities. Several suggested specific 
means for strengthening local revenue powers. 
Recommendations for improving metropolitan 
government and organization were prominent 
in some of the messages, as in California, Mas- 
sachusetts, Ohio, Rhode Island, Washington 
and Wisconsin. 

Among other recommendations in this field: 
The Governor of Delaware proposed uniform 
statewide home rule. The Governor of Iowa 
recommended lengthening the terms of county 
attorneys, and abolishing a system under which 
they must depend for a portion of their salaries 
on fines. He suggested the desirability of a 
system of district attorneys, serving four-year 
terms, with adequate compensation for full- 
time work. The Governor of Michigan recom- 
mended provision of a staff member for the 
Executive Office as an aide in state-local affairs. 
In New sonitine Governor emphasized the 
need to strengthen local government and pro- 
posed establishment of a sound home-rule sys- 
tem. 


VOTING LAWS 

Proposals affecting election practices were 
numerous. 

Many Governors urged ratification of the 
amendment to the United States Constitution 


to permit residents of the District of Columbia 
to vote in presidential elections. 

Several Governors—including those of Ari- 
zona, Connecticut, New Jersey, New York, 
North Dakota and Washington—urged legisla- 
tive or constitutional action to ease residence 
requirements in their states for eligibility to 
vote for President. In addition, the Governor 
of South Dakota recommended that its regular 
residence requirement be reduced from one 
year to six months. 

Among other proposals, the Governor of 
California recommended requiring that absen- 
tee ballots be received in time to be counted on 
election day. The Governor of Iowa recom- 
mended lowering the voting age to 18. And in 
New Mexico the Governor favored requiring 
that all its polling places have voting machines. 


ADDITIONAL SUBJECTS 

Many other subjects received emphasis in 
individual messages. Several pointed up the 
necessity for action on housing and urban re- 
newal. More than a third made recommenda- 
tions to strengthen civil rights in one or more 
aspects. Several Governors, especially in the 
Northeast, underscored transportation prob- 
lems and means of dealing with them. There 
were various proposals for state action affecting 
use of atomic energy. Means of strengthening 
civi! defense also received attention in a num- 
ber of states. 





In these pages Leon Rothenberg, Research Director of the 
Federation of Tax Administrators, reports on budgets submitted 
by Governors to legislative sessions that convened through February 
this year. He deals, successively, with balances and deficits, revenue 
trends, tax proposals of 1961, and major features of expenditure 


proposals.* 


State Budgets-1961 


by Leon Rothenberg 


BupcETs submitted by the Governors in 1961 
indicate that the 60's, like the 50’s, will be a 
decade of expanding state finances. In 1959, 
state income and outgo were both more than 
double their 1950 level. The financial plans 
proposed this year contemplate a rate of 
growth in the coming years comparable to that 
of the past decade. 

Of forty-four states in which legislatures con- 
vened in regular session in January or early 
February, proposed budgets had characteris- 
tics similar to those adopted in the 50’s. They 
recommended substantial increases in spend- 
ing, anticipated higher revenues as a result of 
economic growth, and expected the rise in out- 
go to exceed that of income. As in the 50’s, cash 
balances will be sufficient in some states to 
avoid tax rate increases, but the majority will 
need to provide additional revenue to balance 
income with outgo. 

Governors’ messages indicated that the vol- 
ume of tax additions this year will not be as 
great as in 1955 and 1959, when two-thirds of 
the states enacted revenue-raising programs. 
However, the number of tax raises should ex- 
ceed those of 1953, when balances—accumu- 
lated mainly during the Korean War—enabled 


*A more detailed treatment of this subject by Mr. Roth- 
enberg appears in a current publication of the Federation 
of Tax Administrators, Revenue and Spending Proposals in 
State Budgets—1961. 


three-fourths of the states to finance rising ex- 
penditures without expanding their tax sys- 
tems. From the point of view of tax increases, 
1961 should resemble 1951 and 1957, when 
about half the states enacted higher taxes. 


BALANCES AND DEFICITS 

Because unexpected deficits have a disrup- 
tive effect on state fiscal planning, a conserva- 
tive approach is traditionally used by state 
revenue estimators. As a result, although cor- 
poration income tax collections have dropped 
in the current fiscal year, and sales tax collec- 
tions have risen at a dwindling rate, the reces- 
sion months of 1960-61 have not altered state 
fiscal conditions significantly. 

In states which began the current periods 
with minus balances, the business slowdown 
has served to increase deficits in a few instances, 
and in others to deter the pace at which deficits 
were being retired. In states where surpluses 
were available when current fiscal plans were 
devised, these balances have usually dimin- 
ished. Enactment of major revenue programs 
in the last legislative sessions produced yields 
in excess of estimates in some states. However, 
in contrast with many postwar years when a 
rising economy often resulted in balances sub- 
stantially beyond budgetary expectations, such 
developments have been infrequent in the 
present fiscal year. 
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There are states in almost all regions with 
immediate or impending deficits. In Pennsyl- 
vania, where corporation and sales tax revenues 
failed to reach expected levels, a major revenue 
program adopted in 1959 will reduce the gen- 
eral fund deficit from $142 million to an esti- 
mated $86 million during the 1959-61 bi- 
ennium. In Texas, where budget-balancing tax 
increases were enacted in 1959, the deficit has 
risen from $27 million to an estimated $63 
million over the budget period because of re- 
duced oil production and the invalidation of a 
severance tax on natural gas beneficiaries. In 
both Pennsylvania and Texas, the Governors 
this year proposed “one-time” revenue pro- 
grams to eliminate the deficits, in addition to 
longer-range revenue-raising measures de- 
signed to balance the coming budgets. 

In Washington, because of the recession, the 
general fund will have a deficit estimated at 
$31.2 million on June 30, 1961, despite major 
revenue adoptions by the 1959 legislative ses- 
sion. The proposed budget asked for additional 
revenues to meet rising expenditures, but an- 
ticipated no decline in the deficit during 1961— 
63. Michigan, which raised its sales tax rate 
from 3 to 4 per cent on January I, 1961, still 
expects a general fund deficit of $55.8 million 
at the end of fiscal 1961. The Governor of IIli- 
nois proposed new revenues estimated to pro- 
duce $265 million over the biennium to take 
care of a current deficit and rising expenditure 
requirements. Vermont has been retiring a 
deficit which approximated $4 million on July 
1, 1960, through the dedication of proceeds 
from a 20 per cent tobacco products tax. The 
deficit is expected to drop to $2.4 million by 
the end of the next biennium. 

Connecticut expects a $14 million deficit at 
the end of fiscal 1961—$9 million from over- 
expended welfare appropriations and $5 mil- 
lion from underruns in revenue. Montana’s 
Governor estimated his state’s general fund 
deficit at $6.6 million at the end of the current 
biennium; he proposed a cut in expenditures 
rather than higher taxes in the next budget. 
Delaware and Wisconsin expect deficits of $3.5 
million and $981,000, respectively, at the end 
of the fiscal year. 


New Jersey is expected to finish the fiscal 
year with a zero balance instead of a surplus, 
due in part to overestimates of $7 million in 
corporation income tax collections and of $4 
million in motor fuel tax collections. The Gov- 
ernor reported that a deficiency would have re- 
sulted but for a statutory provision which 
authorizes curtailment of appropriations when 
it appears that revenues will fall dangerously 
below anticipations. To avoid a deficit, the 
Governor ordered a temporary curtailment in 
highway spending. In Ohio, the general fund 
is expected to end the biennium with a deficit 
of $10.5 million, compared with one of $13.2 
million at the beginning of the period. 

Two states in which revenue raising meas- 
ures enacted in 1959 resulted in surpluses are 
Arizona and New York. In Arizona, where the 
sales tax rate was raised in 1959, the Governor 
reported that the state would end the current 
year with surplus funds. The Governor said no 
tax cut was possible, however, since available 
balances would be needed to meet obligations 
early in the next biennium. In New York, 
where income taxes were raised and withhold- 
ing adopted in 1959, the legislature, soon after 
convening this year, passed the Governor's pro- 
posal for a 10 per cent personal income tax cut, 
involving a $90 million revenue reduction. In 
addition, the New York budget for fiscal 1962 
estimated that $32 million in operating sur- 
plus would be transferred to the capital con- 
struction fund, while $75 million in income 
tax revenue which had been set up in reserve 
for withholding refunds, but not used, would 
help finance rising expenditure requirements 
next year. 

In other states, balances estimated at the end 
of the current fiscal year will help offset some 
of the increased costs recommended for the 
next budget periods. In California, the budget 
anticipated that general fund surplus, esti- 
mated at $32.5 million as of June 30, 1961 com- 
pared with $129.3 million the year before, 
would be almost entirely used up in fiscal 1962. 
Indiana’s Governor reported that, although 
the general fund surplus would approximate 
$50 million at the end of the current year, a 
deficit would result in the next biennium un- 





less new revenues were enacted. After setting 
up a revenue deficiency fund of $12 million, 
Maryland expected to use half of the remain- 
ing $13.8 million in surplus to help meet next 
year’s needs. The North Carolina budget esti- 
mated that a general fund surplus of $53.1 mil- 
lion at the beginning of the next biennium 
would be used almost entirely in meeting 
higher expenditure requirements. Hawaii's 
proposed budget for fiscal 1962 anticipated a 
drop in general fund surplus from $9 million 
to $1.2 million. 


REVENUE TRENDS 

The presence of cash balances in the general 
funds of many states at the end of the current 
fiscal year reflects, in substantial measure, a 
sharp expansion in tax collections in fiscal 
1960. Although the number of states with an- 
nual budget sessions has been increasing, more 
than half still adopt budgets biennially. For 
these states, 1959-61 finances were character- 
ized by tax collections which generally ran 
ahead of estimates in the first year and behind 
in the second. 

Revenue estimates proposed this year were 
predicated on the assumption that the present 
recession would be short-lived, terminating 
possibly even before the next fiscal year begins. 
For the 1961-63 period, the proposed budgets 
look for a rise in the economy, but not of the 
sizable proportions which characterized most 
of the earlier postwar years. Moderately higher 
revenues are anticipated from existing sources, 
although estimates of the rate of gain vary 
among the states. 

Among the states budgeting on a fiscal year 
basis, increases of approximately 5 per cent are 
estimated in the general fund collections of 
California and New York, in the latter state 
exclusive of tax reduction and the use of re- 
serves. California imposes both sales and in- 
come taxes. New York relies on income taxa- 
tion as its principal source of revenue. In 
Maryland and South Carolina, both of which 
have sales and income taxes, general fund rev- 
enues are expected to rise somewhat more than 
2 per cent in fiscal 1962. Colorado’s revenue 
estimates for fiscal 1962 are based on the as- 
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sumption of a 5 per cent growth in the econ- 


omy. 

Some of the states with biennial budgets, 
which tax both income and sales, estimate the 
following percentage increases in general fund 
revenues: Missouri, 4.8 per cent; North Caro- 
lina, 8 per cent; and Washington, 10 per cent. 


REVENUE PROGRAMS 

Higher taxes were proposed in the budgets 
of more than half of the forty-four states in 
which legislatures had convened in regular ses- 
sions by early February. In about half the states 
in which need for new revenues was indicated, 
the size of the contemplated excess of outgo 
over income required proposals for major ex- 
pansion in tax systems. 

In some of these states, revenue-raising pro- 
grams, if enacted, would be the first major tax 
additions in a span of years—as in Connecticut 
and Oklahoma, where recommendations for 
new revenues totaled $129 million and $48 
million respectively for the biennium. In most 
of the states in which major revenue expansion 
has been proposed this year, taxes were raised 
at recent sessions, but the resulting additional 
revenue has been outstripped by rising ex- 
penditure requirements. 

In Texas, a series of special excise rate raises 
in 1959 did not prevent a rapidly mounting 
deficit; the proposed budget called for revenue 
programs of $63 million to retire the deficit 
and of $206 million to meet higher biennial 
needs. In Pennsylvania and Washington, 
where 4 per cent sales tax rates were enacted in 
1959, tax increases were also proposed to bal- 
ance the next budgets: in Pennsylvania, a one- 
time $86 million program for deficit retire- 
ment, $20 million for recurring general fund 
needs, and added highway user revenue; in 
Washington, $57.8 million to meet the 1961- 
63 rise in educational requirements. 

In Illinois, which raised its sales tax to 3.5 
per cent in 1959, the Governor called for an 
additional $265 million in revenue in the next 
biennium. Minnesota, which also raised taxes 
two years ago, needed $50 million in new reve- 
nue to balance the biennial budget and pro- 
vide a $10 million cash balance. Another $18.6 
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million per year would be required if the 
Governor's proposals for personal property tax 
relief and for a cut in property taxes for the 
aged were approved. New Jersey’s Governor 
said $49 million in new revenues would be 
needed in fiscal 1962 to meet increased costs. 
In Ohio, the Governor told the legislature 
some $150 million in added revenue would 
have to be obtained in the next biennium if a 
desired level of services was to be financed. 
Wisconsin’s biennial budget called for $68.4 
million in added revenue. 

Among various states other added revenue 
requirements constituted smaller proportions 
of the income total. 


REVENUE PROPOSALS 

Most of the budgets requiring additional 
revenue asked for increases in rates of existing 
taxes, but several Governors recommended 
new taxes. Those of Michigan, Washington 
and West Virginia urged adoption of net in- 
come taxes. In Michigan the Governor favored 
new individual and corporation net income 
taxes to provide needed revenue, permit the 
exemption of food and prescription drugs from 
the sales tax, permit repeal of the business ac- 
tivities tax, and supplement local revenue 
sources. In Washington voters’ approval of a 
constitutional amendment will be necessary 
before an income tax can be imposed. In West 
Virginia the income tax was the principal rec- 
ommendation of a $17.5 million annual reve- 
nue program. 

Flat rate income taxes were recommended 
by the Governors of North Dakota and Texas. 
In North Dakota, which has a graduated net 
income tax, a flat rate tax on adjusted gross 
income was proposed as a means for obtaining 
support for schools from taxpayers not subject 
to property taxes. A credit against the income 
tax would be allowed for school personal and 
property taxes. In Texas the program called 
for a payroll-earnings tax on individuals and 
businesses. 

In Minnesota and New Jersey, neither of 
which imposes sales taxes, the budget messages 
proposed new excises on certain selected trans- 
actions: in Minnesota on sales of automobiles, 


certain utility charges, and the sale of heating 
gas and fuel oil; in New Jersey on some utility 
charges and real estate transfers. An alternative 
measure proposed by the Governor of New 
Jersey was an income tax on interstate com- 
muters only, a measure he proposed last year 
as a means for relieving critical interstate trans- 
portation problems. New severance taxes on 
natural gas were among proposals in Okla- 
homa and Texas. A new tax on soft drinks was 
recommended by Minnesota’s Governor and 
was suggested to the voters by the Governor of 
Arkansas. 

States in which higher rates of existing 
income taxes were recommended included 
Alaska and Wisconsin on individual income, 
and Connecticut on corporate income. Income 
tax withholding was recommended by the Gov- 
ernors of Missouri and Wisconsin and sug- 
gested as an item in the revenue program by 
the Governor of Oklahoma. In Minnesota the 
Governor asked the legislature to make an 
early decision on the question of withholding. 
Pennsylvania’s Governor favored acceleration 
of tax payments, to an 80 per cent prepayment 
basis, by corporations, utilities, and insurance 
companies, as a means for retiring the general 
fund deficit. To prevent misleading compari- 
sons of Idaho’s corporate income tax burden 
with other states, the Governor proposed that 
the tax rate be cut from 9.5 to 6.5 per cent and 
that the credit allowed for federal and state 
income taxes be eliminated. 

Higher sales tax rates were proposed in 
budget messages in Connecticut (an increase 
from 3 to 3.5 per cent); Maine (3 to 4 per cent); 
and Oklahoma (2 to 3 per cent); the proposal 
in Oklahoma was one of several alternatives. 
West Virginia’s sales tax rate was raised from 2 
to 3 per cent early in the session for a seven- 
and-a-half month period, to provide revenue 
for an anti-recession emergency public works 
program. Proposals for increased revenue 
through certain changes in the sales tax base 
were made in Illinois, Maryland and Missouri. 
Pennsylvania’s Governor favored elimination 
of a 2 per cent commission allowed sellers for 
collection of the tax. 

Proposals for higher rates were made more 





frequently for cigarette taxes than for other 
taxes. New Jersey increased its cigarette tax 
rate effective in January. Higher rates were 
suggested in Arizona, Connecticut, Missouri 
and Nevada. In Maryland, where the Gover- 
nor suggested that additional revenues should 
be made available to local governments, a bill 
for a higher cigarette tax was submitted for 
this purpose. The Governor of North Dakota 
proposed that excises on cigarettes and liquor 
imposed for Korean veterans’ bonus purposes 
be continued, for school purposes, beyond its 
scheduled expiration date. A Pennsylvania 
proposal would cut the discount allowed dis- 
tributors for affixing cigarette tax stamps. The 
revenue recommendations of the Governor of 
Wisconsin included adoption of a 15 per cent 
tobacco products tax. 

Increases in motor fuel taxes were recom- 
mended in Hawaii, Missouri, Pennsylvania 
and Texas, and higher motor vehicle registra- 
tion fees in Connecticut, New Jersey and Ver- 
mont. Higher liquor taxes were proposed in 
Connecticut and Nevada. An increase in the 


Illinois corporation franchise (capital stock) 


tax was one of the Governor’s principal pro- 
posals. 

Property taxation received considerable at- 
tention in Governors’ messages. Proposals for 
tax equalization or improved assessment ad- 
ministration were made by the Governors of 
Arizona, Indiana, Minnesota, New Jersey and 
North Dakota. Recommendations were made 
in several states for some form of property tax 
relief. Reduction in the overall property tax 
burden was suggested in Iowa, Nevada and 
South Dakota. Colorado’s Governor favored 
repeal of the state property tax levy to be effec- 
tive in successive steps to 1965. In Arizona, 
Michigan, Minnesota, North Dakota and Wis- 
consin, Governors recommended reduction or 
removal of taxes on inventories. A cut in prop- 
erty taxes on homesteads owned and occupied 
by aged persons was recommended by the Gov- 
ernor of Minnesota and by a legislative tax 
study committee in Oregon. 

Aside from the property tax field, there were 
few proposals for tax reduction. In New York, 
the legislature enacted a 10 per cent income 
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tax cut and repealed a tobacco products tax, 
in accordance with the Governor’s recommen- 
dations. California’s Governor favored elimi- 
nation of prescription drugs from the sales tax 
base. In Idaho the Governor asked for repeal 
or revision of a $10 capitation tax. One pro- 
posal by the Governor of Wisconsin was for a 
cut in the corporation income tax rate on 
smaller incomes. 


EXPENDITURES 

Budgets submitted suggested that the 10 to 
12 per cent average annual growth which has 
characterized state spending since 1957 would 
continue into the next fiscal periods. The rec- 
ommended percentage increases varied consid- 
erably among the states. 

In the 1950's, an important concern was to 
overcome lags in services and backlogs in capi- 
tal needs that had developed during depres- 
sion, war and early postwar years. In 1961, 
although budget messages pointed to persistent 
gaps between the existing levels of services and 
desirable standards, the messages gave greater 
emphasis to keeping pace with the continuous 
growth in state requirements. 

Most frequently, the budget messages dealt 
with the impact on state spending of popula- 
tion growth, the upward trend in private em- 
ployment pay scales, and public demands for 
expansion and improvement in government 
services. More than any other factor, popula- 
tion size determines the volume of a state’s 
spending. Repeatedly, budget messages empha- 
sized that the greater part of the proposed in- 
crease in appropriations is made mandatory by 
statutory requirements which relate state aid 
to such measures as school attendance and wel- 
fare caseloads. Beyond statutory requirements, 
there is a direct relationship between the size 
of appropriations and college enrollments, in- 
stitutional population and the number of mo- 
tor vehicles on the highways. 

The importance of salary increases in raising 
appropriation levels was evidenced in the re- 
curring frequency with which budgets recom- 
mended such action to retain qualified person- 
nel. Spending proposals also reflected public 
demand for superior school standards, better 
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highways, improved institutional facilities and 
more liberal welfare payments. 

In anticipation of an early upturn in busi- 
ness activity, spending programs showed little 
evidence of the recession which began in later 
1960. Plans for financing capital outlay 
have been affected to some extent by the down- 
turn in business activity. Had surpluses risen 
during the current budget periods, as appeared 
likely in mid-1960, pay-as-you-go financing of 
capital projects might have gained wider prev- 
alence. Instead, the anticipated level of cash 
balances has left many states with the choice 
of issuing bonds or foregoing needed construc- 
tion. 

While most budgets recommended increases 
in spending of less than 15 per cent, proposals 
one-fifth or more above the current level were 
not uncommon. In Connecticut, boosts in al- 
most all tax rates were recommended to permit 
an increase of more than one-fourth in the 
biennial budget. Missouri’s budget contem- 
plated an increase of 30 per cent in the appro- 
priation level for 1961-63. In Texas, where 
restrictions on oil production have signifi- 
cantly affected state fiscal conditions, expendi- 
ture requirements for the next biennium ne- 
cessitated proposals for revenues more than 75 
per cent above estimates from existing sources. 
In Wisconsin the budget called for an increase 
of 21.2 per cent above the current level. In 
Oklahoma the budget favored by the Governor 
would raise general fund spending by 22.3 per 
cent, and in Washington recommendations 
exceeded 1959-61 appropriations by 19 per 
cent. 

Although for most states lesser increases 
were proposed, they often were substantial. 
New York’s budget, second in size to Califor- 
nia’s, contemplated spending $2.4 billion for 
fiscal 1962, 14 per cent more than in the cur- 
rent year. For fiscal 1962 general fund pro- 
posals were up about 10 per cent in Colorado 
and 3 per cent in South Carolina. For the bien- 
nium, recommended appropriations in Iowa 
were up about 10 per cent, in South Dakota 
8 per cent, and in Vermont 13 per cent. In 
Oregon, a proposed increase of less than 4 per 
cent in the total budget was described by the 


Governor as one of the lowest in a quarter of 
a century. 

Almost universally, the movement of state 
expenditures will be upward in the coming 
budget periods. In California the recom- 
mended total budget for fiscal 1962 was $2.5 
billion, down 5.5 per cent. But the decline re- 
flected mainly changes in the scheduling and 
financing of capital outlay rather than a lower 
level of spending. For state operations, recom- 
mendations were up 6.5 per cent, and for local 
assistance 6 per cent, compared with propor- 
tionate increases of 16.2 and 7.8 per cent, re- 
spectively, in fiscal 1961. 


MAJOR PROGRAMS 

Education: Expenditures for education, the 
function which requires the heaviest outlays, 
grew at a faster rate than total state spending 
during the 1950’s. And spending proposals in 
1961 indicated that they would continue at a 
rapid rate of growth. 

In many states, higher proportionate in- 
creases were requested for education than dur- 
ing the budget periods in the past decade. 
Public school enrollments in 1961-63 will re- 
flect the peak birth rates reached in 1954 
through 1957. College enrollments, according 
to estimates by the United States Office of Edu- 
cation, will rise about 30 per cent between 
1960 and 1965, as the baby crop of the mid- 
1940’s becomes the college-age population of 
the early 1960's. Moreover, enrollments in tax 
supported schools have been growing much 
more rapidly than in private schools. 

These factors, plus state efforts to reach 
standards set in school foundation programs 
and the fact that salary increases were proposed 
for college faculty and school teachers more 
frequently than for other state employees, have 
made educational requirements the predomi- 
nant factor in the need for additional revenue 
in 1961-63. 

Highways: With enactment of the 41,000 
mile federal interstate highway aid program— 
begun in 1956 and projected over a sixteen- 
year period—state spending for highways has 
risen at an accelerated rate. Under this pro- 
gram, by which the federal government pro- 





vides 90 per cent and the states 10 per cent of 
projected construction, state highway expendi- 
ture jumped 12 and 14.2 per cent in fiscal years 
1958 and 1959 respectively, reaching $7.6 bil- 
lion in 1959. This year a further stimulus to 
highway spending was provided when in early 
February the President, as an anti-recession 
measure, ordered release of $724 million in 
federal aid funds which otherwise would not 
have been available until April. 

If the apportionment of federal funds for the 
interstate system is made as scheduled in mid- 
19€°, the high level of road construction will 
be continued into the next budget periods. 
However, the federal highway trust fund, from 
which such grants are made to the states, will 
not have adequate funds for this purpose with- 
out action by Congress to provide additional 


resources. 

Public Welfare: While state public welfare 
costs rose annually in the 1950's, the rate of 
growth has been substantially under that for 
education and highways. Between 1950 and 
1959, they increased 36.4 per cent to $3.2 bil- 
lion. For the next budget periods, another 


moderate increase is indicated. 

Legislation passed by Congress in 1960 to 
provide medical aid to the indigent elderly, 
on a federal-state matching basis, will stimulate 
further state welfare spending. For most states, 
the overall increase for categorical assistance— 
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old age assistance, aid to dependent children, 
aid to the blind, and aid to the disabled—is ex- 
pected to be proportionately small. Average 
payments per recipient will be up, but case- 
loads for old age assistance, the largest segment 
of spending for this function, have declined 
due to expanded social security coverage and 
the growth of private pension plans. 

Mental Health: Governors continued to 
give special prominence to mental health ac- 
tivities. Although the patient population in 
mental hospitals declined in some states and 
increased only slightly in others, programs for 
intensive treatment and community mental 
health clinics have resulted in a widespread 
rise in proposed costs. In some states, the staff- 
ing of new facilities will add to operating ex- 
penditures. 

Local Financing: Governors’ fiscal messages 
showed widespread concern over problems in 
local financing. In some states, the large pro- 
portion of state revenues paid out in the form 
of aid to local governments was cited as evi- 
dence of the pressing need for property assess- 
ment reform. In these, uniform and more 
realistic assessments were urged to provide a 
more productive source of local revenue. In 
other states, increased state aid was recom- 
mended in order to provide relief for property 
taxpayers. In still others, expansion of local 
taxing powers was favored. 





In this paper Charles Gibbons, Commissioner of Administration 


in Massachusetts under Governor John A. Volpe, describes a set 


of pioneering steps that were taken to facilitate a sound and 


orderly transition to his administration from that of Former 


Governor Foster Furcolo. Mr. Gibbons concludes that additional 


procedures in the future can assist incoming Chief Executives 


still more, but he places high value on the innovations of 1960 asa 
significant “first.” Following his article, Kenneth O. Warner, 
Director of the Public Personnel Association, with offices in 


Chicago, summarizes recent action elsewhere at the state and 


national levels to smooth transition of government, and indicates a 


need for further extension of plans for orderly continuity from 


one administration to another. 


Transition of Government 


in Massachusetts 


by Charles Gibbons 





Massachusetts Commissioner of Administration 


OnE of the first surprises of a newly elected 
Governor-elect is the size of the task which con- 
fronts him in preparing to take office. While 
the attendant problems are undoubtedly ex- 
perienced by successful gubernatorial candi- 
dates in most of the states, the situation is par- 
ticularly acute in Massachusetts. 

Here a Governor-elect, having been elected 
in the first week of November, is inaugurated 
during the first week of January and at that 
time delivers his inaugural message—the major 
vehicle of legislation for the year. Addition- 
ally, the constitution requires that he deliver 
his budget message (and a balanced budget!) 
within the next three weeks. 

Thus the new Chief Executive, in a state 
where the annual budget is rapidly reaching 
half a billion dollars, has traditionally found 
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himself without funds for staff, materials, or 
suitable office space, and handicapped by the 
lack of tradition or formal procedures to facili- 
tate securing necessary information for evalu- 
ating program recommendations and budget 
requests during this critically important 
period. 


NEW ARRANGEMENTS IN 1960 

In recognition of the obstacles to obtaining 
adequate staff assistance and sufficient informa- 
tion on which to make important policy de- 
cisions, several new steps were taken under the 
outgoing Governor. Perhaps the single most 
useful measure was a budgetary appropriation 
of $25,000 to be used by the Governor-elect for 
staff, equipment, and other expenses related 
to preparing to take office. The funds were 
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requested in a special message submitted by 
the Governor. Under that bill, provision of 
such funds would have been an automatic ap- 
propriation following the biennial state elec- 
tion, through insertion into the General Laws. 
Chapter 754 of the Acts of 1960, as passed by 
the General Court, actually represented an ap- 
propriation of $25,000 in a special account of 
the Commissioner of Administration for the 
use of the Governor-elect. While inclusion 
into the General Laws would have been prefer- 
able, it is felt that the precedent has been estab- 
lished and that the legislature will grant such 
funds in the future as needed. 

In the area of information and reports, 
several innovations also took place. With the 
interest and support of the outgoing Governor, 
the Commissioner of Administration initiated 
some further efforts to facilitate transition for 
the Governor-elect. 


CONTINUITY QUESTIONNAIRE 

The Director of Program Planning was as- 
signed by the Commissoner to draft a question- 
naire for all state agencies to complete, with 
the understanding that the materials would be 
forwarded directly to the Governor-elect. In- 
cluded were questions designed to elicit de- 
scriptions of programs, identifications of 
groups served, descriptions of expansion or 
reduction of agency operations during the past 
ten years, recommendations (and _ justifica- 
tions) for elimination, curtailment, or ex- 
pansion of services, projections of future 
developments or needs within program areas, 
recommendations for administrative changes, 
and comments upon anticipated federal de- 
velopments which might have program or 
budgetary implications for state programs. 


OTHER REPORTS 

In addition, a series of thirteen reports was 
done by the Program Planning Unit under the 
supervision of the Commissioner of Adminis- 
tration for transmittal to the Governor-elect. 
While several of these represented summaries 


of information contained in sections of the 
“continuity questionnaire,” most of the pro- 
gram reports outlined major developments of 
the past four years, during the administration 
of the outgoing Governor. Subjects included 
higher education, conservation, efforts to re- 
organize the executive branch, and other areas 
in which the Administration had sponsored 
important new programs. (To each report, 
copies of special messages of the Governor, re- 
cent legislation, and/or other relevant ma- 
terials were appended.) One of the main pur- 
poses of the papers was to provide some 
continuity by giving the Governor-elect back- 
ground information. 

Copies of the reports and a complete set 
of answers to the continuity questionnaire 
were given to the Governor-elect early in 
December. 

Another informal contribution to facilitat- 
ing the ease of transition was accomplished 
through the deposit of most of the depart- 
mental and agency reports received by the 
Governor during the past four years. Two files 
of reports were given to the Program Planning 
Unit as a permanent file. In addition, a large 
amount of reference material—including vol- 
umes of legislative documents, Council of 
State Government reports, and other publica- 
tions and materials, were left for the incom- 
ing Administration. This represented a de- 
parture from the tradition of leaving a clean 
pad and pencil upon the Governor’s desk for 
the new Chief Executive as the retiring Gover- 
nor descended the steps of the State House. 


A SIGNIFICANT ‘FIRST’ 

It is to be hoped that additional procedures 
may be worked out in future years to assist in- 
coming Chief Executives during the brief but 
critically important period of transition, and 
to assure a greater degree of continuity in 
change. However, these efforts in 1960 mark a 
significant “‘first’’ in methods of providing as- 
sistance to an incoming Governor in Massa- 
chusetts. 





Planning for Transition 


by Kenneth O. Warner 


Director, Public Personnel Association 


DEATH AND TAXES, the saying goes, are the only 
sure things in life. To this we may add a third 
certainty—political turnover. Our democratic 
heritage of governmental tradition accepts 
political transition, voluntary or otherwise, as 
an inevitable fact of political life. And as with 
death and taxes, the inevitable occurrence of 
political transition may take place in an atmos- 
phere of total unpreparedness. 

The impact of political transition on the 
orderly conduct of state governmental affairs is 
substantial and predictable. For example, the 
constitutions or laws of fifteen states bar a 
Governor from suceeding himself and those of 
seven from his serving more than two terms. In 
many others, deeply rooted political customs, 
in actual practice, give rise to a built-in turn- 
over of political leadership. 

It is logical and forward-looking, therefore, 
to ask whether it is not in the public interest to 
face up to the inevitable—to plan construc- 
tively for a smooth transition from one politi- 
cal administration to the next. 

What is the proper role of state governments 
during the interregnum between a present and 
future Governor? What should states do to as- 
sure a smooth transition from one administra- 
tion to another? How can newly-elected chief 
executives become most effective in the least 


time? 


EVENTS POINT UP THE PROBLEM 

These questions, and many more like them, 
arise now because of recent events in both na- 
tional and state arenas. 

Recent activities on the national scene cap- 
tured the public’s imagination: both candi- 
dates for the Presidency, it became evident, 
approached the 1960-61 transition with in- 
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tensive advance planning and a personal recog- 
nition of the need to use all possible resources 
at a time of great national peril. Of consider- 
able moment, the outgoing President tendered 
the full facilities of his office, and the Presi- 
dent-elect accepted his offer of assistance and 
cooperation. The popular reaction to this mu- 
tual effort in the public interest was decidedly 
favorable, and both political parties are to be 
applauded for their contributions to this im- 
portant operation. 

Affairs in state governments also spotlight 
attention on the trials of transition. This year 
twenty-seven Governors were inaugurated, in- 
cluding twenty who succeeded to the office. 
Thus twenty state executives hold especially 
vivid memories of their own interregnum ex- 
perience. Some have publicly announced their 
intention to provide a more orderly transition 
process for their successors. Governor Otto 
Kerner of Illinois said he would ask for legisla- 
tion to provide funds for a staff of reasonable 
size to ease the burden of the incoming Gover- 
nor. Governor Matthew E. Welsh of Indiana 
has offered to furnish his successor office space 
and a staff paid from his contingent fund. 


INFORMAL AND FORMAL APPROACHES 


Up to now the interregnum in state govern- 
ments has generally been handled on an in- 
formal and often personal basis. For example 
in New York, by custom, new appointees to 
the Division of the Budget, selected by an in- 
coming Governor, are designated as consult- 
ants to the outgoing administration. They re- 
ceive per diem compensation at the rate of 
their future salary. In Minnesota, Governor- 
elect Elmer L. Andersen was given office space 
in the capitol by outgoing Governor Orville L. 





Freeman. The latter also appointed a Commis- 
sioner of Administration recommended by the 
then Governor-elect Andersen. 

More formal methods of dealing with the 
interregnum under legal enactments are of 
fairly recent origin. One method is exempli- 
fied by the arrangements in Massachusetts, re- 
ported in the preceding article in State Gov- 
ernment. Also typical of a systematic approach 
to smoothing the bumps of transition is a re- 
cent Wisconsin law that provides a small staff 
for the Governor-elect. This law will allow the 
head of the Department of Administration to 
sit with his outgoing counterpart during the 
next interregnum, from the November 20th 
election to inauguration early in January. 


IS MORE REQUIRED? 

The foregoing’ means of reducing interreg- 
num and transition “growing pains” auger 
well for improved administration in state gov- 
ernments. But do they go far enough? 

Whether the trends noted above should be 
encouraged may depend on the nature of ele- 
ments in a transition. If these elements are 
critical enough, it follows that present in- 
formal arrangements are inadequate, and that 
concerted action will help to speed the matura- 
tion process. 

Here are a few critical transitional elements 
and areas that deserve examination: 


1. The length of time between election and in- 
auguration. 

2. The time interval between inauguration 
and the convening of the legislative body. 

3. Arrangements for transferring information 
from old to new administrations. 

4. Relations of the new political administra- 
tion to career people, including the extent of 
patronage, as well as relations of career and 
political employees. 

5. Formal facilities and arrangements to help 
the new administration gain knowledge of gov- 
ernmental problems, policies, financial resources 
and key personnel available. 


The depth and breadth of these transition 
areas can be suggested by testing them against 
a series of specific questions. For example: 
Does the incoming administration have ready- 
made machinery for bringing itself up-to-date 
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on current programs, financial commitments 
and the adequacy of revenue? Does the new 
leadership have time and facilities to select the 
best available manpower to assume top politi- 
cal posts? Are channels open for the new ad- 
ministration to inform career civil servants of 
its program goals and new policies? Is the legis- 
lature aware of its responsibility in keeping 
government services efficient during interreg- 
num and transition? Is there a tendency for 
“lame duck” state officials to shrug off day-to- 
day responsibilities while awaiting the advent 
of their successors? 


TENETS FOR TRANSITION 

Most students and practitioners of state ad- 
ministrative affairs doubtless will conclude 
that much remains to be done in perfecting 
transition machinery. How? Opportunity 
exists for evaluation of the recent national 
transitional experience; such appraisal should 
be both instructive and pertinent to state gov- 
ernments. The experience and ideas of present 
and former Governors could also be tapped to 
help formulate guidelines useful to states. 

Four tenents of transition may help put it 
in proper perspective: 

1. The subject contains no purely political 
overtones; it involves issues of nonpartisan policy. 

2. A smooth transition of administration and a 
productive period of interregnum are needed not 
only for the benefit of parties or political leaders 
but for the betterment of state service to the pub- 
lic. 

3. The subject offers present Chief Executives 
and legislators an unusual opportunity to demon- 
strate their capacity to look ahead by improving 
the process. 

4. The most favorable time to plan for political 
transition is when it is far from imminent—when 
measures can be studied carefully and minds can 
meet on common ground. 


The problems of planning for political 
transition hold all the elements of challenge to 
political statesmanship—a challenge that can 
well attract wise leaders in public life regard- 
less of party label. For the effective continuity 
of democratic government is a common cause, 
in which every public official shares with every 
private citizen an enduring interest. 





In this paper Irving K. Fox, Vice President, and Henry P. Caulfield, 
Jr., Research Associate, of Resources for the Future, Inc., suggest 


that we need a new and quite comprehensive approach in policy 


making to obtain best results in managing our water resources. 


They describe three key concepts which have had basic influence 


in guiding American thought on water development and 


management in the past. They find that these traditional approaches 


were long valid, but hold that in large degree they apply to 


American realities as they were, not as they are and are destined 

to be. The authors then make specific suggestions toward “getting 
the most out of water resources” through water management 

in the ’60’s and beyond. This paper is based on an address delivered 
by Mr. Fox before the Third Annual Meeting of the Interstate 
Conference on Water Problems in Chicago last December.* 


Getting the Most 


out of Water Resources 


by Irving K. Fox and Henry P. Caulfield, Jr. 


MANY VOLUMES have been written in recent 
years on evaluation of benefits obtainable 
through water resources management. How- 
ever, as the nature of the task can be more 
clearly seen in an ever more productive and 
densely populated society, it is appropriate to 
reassess from time to time the appropriateness 
of current policies and programs. 

Our purpose here is to analyze in a rather 
broad way the problem of obtaining optimum 
benefits in water management under present 


* Resources for the Future, Inc., is a non-profit corpora- 
tion with the purpose of advancing the development, con- 
servation and use of natural resources through research 
and education. It was established with the cooperation of 
the Ford Foundation and is financed by grants from it. The 
views expressed in this paper are those of the authors and 
not necessarily those of the organization. 
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and prospective conditions in the United 
States. First, we shall examine some of the 
overall objectives of past water development 
and management, in the light of conditions 
confronting the nation now and in the future. 
Second, we shall try to identify and character- 
ize some of the main features of the “benefit 
optimization problem” in the 1960's and be- 
yond. Third and last, we shall suggest some 
lines of endeavor and policy change that may 
promote optimum benefits in the years ahead. 


THREE TRADITIONAL CONCEPTS 


Three concepts of the role of water develop- 
ment and management in American social and 
economic life have had profound influence on 
policy. These are what we will call: 





1. The “key to development” concept. 
2. The “yardstick and birch rod” concept. 
3. The “staff of life” concept. 


Key to Development 

Through much of our history water develop- 
ment has been looked upon as the means 
through which an area or region could achieve 
economic development. It was this conception 
that first spurred the public improvement of 
inland waterways in the 19th century. It was 
believed that navigation facilities would open 
up what was then the West, permit its econ- 
omy to expand and, through trade with eastern 
and foreign markets, support the growth of sea- 
board cities. The Erie Canal and its effects on 
the growth of Buffalo and New York City is 
one of the monuments to the validity of this 
belief. 

Beginning in the 1870's, irrigation was 
viewed as the key to development of the arid 
and semi-arid western states. Irrigation is es- 
sential to agriculture in this region. It was 
reasoned that agriculture would support cen- 
ters of trade and these in turn would lead to 
the establishment of manufacturing and other 
enterprises. In many instances this vision be- 
came reality. 

From the time of first settlement of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, flood control has been seen as 
the key to economic utilization of the rich 
lands of the valley. As control has advanced the 
lands have been developed, and both agricul- 
ture and industry have expanded. 

These three examples are sufficient re- 
minder of the extent to which, historically, the 
nation has looked to water development 
undertaken largely by public authorities as a 
key to economic development. 


Yardstick and Birch Rod 

Although the “key to development” concept 
tended to dominate thinking about federal 
water policy through the 19th century, it was 
joined in the latter part of the century by what 
has been called the “yardstick and birch rod” 
concept. Although this phrase was not promi- 
nently used until the 1930's, the essence of the 
concept can be traced back to the report of the 
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Windom Committee to the United States Sen- 
ate in 1874. That historic report proposed a 
comprehensive national scheme of improve- 
ment of navigable waterways and the construc- 
tion of canals—not just in the interest of de- 
velopment—but also as a means of regulating 
railways rates and services indirectly through 
the competition of alternative transportation 
facilities.' The report reflected belief that di- 
rect governmental regulation, as attempted 
through the Interstate Commerce Commission 
since 1887, could not be successful. Even the 
Senate report which subsequently recom- 
mended creation of the ICC held that water 
routes were “the most efficient cheapeners and 
regulators of railway charges.” ? 

This “yardstick and birch rod” concept had 
its beginning in the field of electric power in 
a Massachusetts law enacted in 1891. In that 
year Massachusetts came to have—as a result 
of the persistence of the town of Danvers—the 
two-pronged policy that has come to be basic 
in both state and federal electric power policy: 
direct regulation of private utility service and 
rates, and also indirect regulation through 
establishment of the right of a municipality to 
provide electrical service for itself and its citi- 
zens. 

At the federal level efforts to establish the 
“yardstick and birch rod” concept as public 
policy contributed importantly to the estab- 
lishment of TVA and the REA program. This 
concept was also behind inclusion of the “‘pref- 
erence clause” in federal legislation establish- 
ing policy for the marketing at wholesale of 
power produced at federal multiple-purpose 
water resources projects. This line of legisla- 
tion, by helping to support in turn some 3,000 
municipalities, public power districts, and 
rural cooperatives throughout the United 
States, applied on a wide scale the concept that 
regulation of private utilities should be under- 


The report (Senate Report 307, 43rd Congress, Ist Ses- 
sion) also recommended that a two track railroad line from 
the Atlantic Coast to the Mississippi for carrying bulk 
freight be constructed and operated by the federal govern- 
ment as another means to the same regulative end. The 
political force of this concept was very strong in the last 
half of the 19th century. 


* Senate Report 46, 49th Congress, Ist Session (1886). 
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taken through the competition of publicly 
sponsored institutions. 

Che complex history of the development 
and administration of federal and state electric 
power policy has many facets. We cannot at- 
tempt a complete appraisal here. But a funda- 
mental consideration underlying federal 
power policy is the concept of using federally 
produced hydroelectric power to provide com- 
petition to the private power industry, and 
thus stimulate lower rates and higher stand- 
ards of service. Despite all the complex factors 


that must be weighed in a fair appraisal of this 


concept, we believe that history has demon- 


strated its validity, and that in areas where 
there has been public competition lower rates 


and improved service have resulted. 


Staff of Life 

Che third concept which has had a profound 
influence on water resources policy is what we 
would call the “staff of life’’ concept. It is based 
on the idea that since the value of water ex- 
tends well beyond its dollar worth, economic 
criteria and economic considerations are not 
entirely suitable indicators of the scale of de- 
velopment warranted. Four manifestations of 
this concept will indicate what I mean. 

Che first is the widely held view that every 
drop of water that falls upon the land should 
be put to fully productive use on its trip back 
to the sea. Failure to do so is to indulge in 
waste. From this idea appears to come the view 
that the nation should aim at “full” regulation 
of its streams and ‘“‘maximum”’ physical devel- 
opment of each dam site. Economic consider- 
ations, so it is held, should not preclude the 
realization of these objectives. 

A second manifestation of the “‘staff of life” 
concept is the view that hydroelectric power 
should be developed fully to save other kinds 
of fuel, particularly fossil fuels. At the turn of 
the century, when the demand for energy was 
increasing rapidly, it was widely believed that 
mineral fuels would eventually be exhausted 
and man would be completely dependent upon 
wood and hydroelectric power for energy. The 
maximum physical production of hydro was 
believed to be essential to the conservation of 


the known mineral fuels in order to provide 
‘the greatest good, for the greatest number, for 
the longest time.” 

A third element of the concept is that since 
clean water is essential to sanitation, public 
health and control of fires, large quantities of 
good water should be available regardless of 
cost or of “the ability to pay” of those directly 
benefitting. Again, water development was not 
to be determined by economic considerations. 

Fourth, the “‘staff of life’’ concept has pro- 
vided support for reclamation, flood control, 
and watershed management programs. The 
theory has been that, since every acre of land 
will eventually be needed to support life, the 
bringing of land into production through such 
programs is intrinsically good regardless of 


cost. 


IMPACT OF THE POSTWAR YEARS 

Other concepts have helped shape our na- 
tional water policy, but the three just de- 
scribed have been of unusual importance. 
Moreover, they still are potent influences on 
water development. 

But should they be? At one time most ele- 
ments of these concepts were valid. Are they 
suited to the kind of society and the kind of 
economy we have today and will have in the 
future? It is our view that these concepts look 
to the past, not the future, to American society 
as it was, not as it is and is destined to be. 

First, for a variety of reasons, the concept of 
water development as a “‘key to development” 
is not anywhere near as valid as it once was. It 
generally influences such a small component 
of the total economy of a region today that, 
acting alone, it does not have its former impact 
for stimulating economic activity. There cer- 
tainly are exceptions, but we believe these are 
relatively few. 

The arid and semi-arid West is confronted 
with a different situation. As essential as water 
is to it and other arid and semi-arid regions, 
there is little basis for arguing that water de- 
velopment is needed to stimulate economic 
growth in this region. Between 1940 and 1960 
the population of the eleven western states, ex- 
clusive of Hawaii and Alaska, increased by 94 





per cent, in comparison with a 35 per cent in- 


Exclud- 
ing California, the increase for the West is 63 


crease for the nation as a whole. 


per cent in comparison with 35 per cent for the 
nation. Eight of the eleven western states have 
exceeded the national average. In the face of 
this growth, per capita income levels have re- 
mained relatively high. The West has found 
that its climate, scenery and space are among 
its principal resources. For much of the region, 
the major task of water management is to ac- 
commodate the growth destined to occur in- 
stead of to stimulate additional economic ac- 
tivity through water development. Again we 
recognize that there are exceptions—where the 
economy of an area would be greatly helped by 
a water project. But should these exceptions 
guide basic water policy? 

Similarly, the current and future validity of 
the “yardstick and birch rod” concept in this 
field is open to serious question in view of the 
nature of the modern transportation and 
power industries. With transportation facili- 
ties as widespread and diverse as they now are, 
do publicly developed and subsidized naviga- 
tion facilities serve effectively to help regulate 
rates and standards of service? We doubt it. 

Also we doubt that public development and 
marketing of hydro is any longer a reasonably 
effective means of aiding regulation of the 
power industry. We are not arguing against 
public development and marketing of hydro, 
nor do we contend that the power industry 
should not be regulated. Our point is that 
since hydro can supply such a small portion of 
the enormous power loads of the present and 
future, and since in almost every area hydro’s 
greatest value is for peaking purposes, public 
development and marketing of hydro, gen- 
erally speaking, cannot function as an effective 
regulatory device. The Northwest, with its 
large hydro potential, may still be an exception 
to this generalization. But should this excep- 
tion guide national policy? In our judgment, 
the public-private power controversy—which 
has centered largely on hydro—and the fail- 
ure to reach agreement on alternate means of 
regulating the industry, continue 
to be a major barrier to the improvement of 


power 
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water resources policy in the United States. 

Finally, several considerations create serious 
doubts about the continuing validity of the 
“staff of life’? concept. Two factors—scientific 
advance and an enormous increase in widely 
enjoyed living standards—have undermined its 
foundations. In view of the breakthrough of 
atomic energy and the enormous energy de- 
mands of our modern economy, should the fos- 
sil fuel supply be an important consideration 
in the development of hydro? In view of the 
rate of scientific advance and the flexibility 
that science promises for balancing the supply 
of and demand for water, should reservoir stor- 
age be provided for which there is no visible 
need? In view of continuing improvements in 
agricultural productivity, is there logical rea- 
son to bring land into production for which 
there is no foreseeable economic justification? 
In view of the level of income that most Amer- 
icans now enjoy, is there sound basis for be- 
lieving that, in order to protect public health 
and safety, the water bills of domestic, and 
some industrial, water users should be less than 
cost in many communities? We doubt that any 
of these questions warrant an affirmative an- 
swer in the 1960's and beyond. 

In short, we do not believe that the nation 
can continue to look to these three traditional 
concepts as our principal guides to water pol- 
icy. New concepts are needed to guide us in 
determining the kind of development and 
management best suited to optimize benefits 
from the nation’s water resources. 

Let us turn to the nature of the problem 
today and in the future. 


THE NATURE OF THE PROBLEM 
IN THE 1960’s AND BEYOND 

At the outset we would emphasize that the 
word ‘benefit’? embraces all kinds of values, 
not just those measurable in dollars. ““Opti- 
mum benefits” are a reflection of the judgment 
of our society of what is “best’’ as expressed 
through the operation of American political 
and economic institutions. In one sense, then, 
the task of “benefit optimization” is to im- 
prove and facilitate the decision-making proc- 
ess as carried on through our mixed pubblic- 
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private economic system and_ federal-state 
governmental structure. 

The central question with reference to 
water today, as with all resources, is that of 
weighing the benefits (of all kinds) obtainable 
from the alternative ways in which water may 
be used against the costs (of all kinds) for each 
alternative, and from this assessment judging 
what is best. This is not a simple task under 
most circumstances. And the problem today is 
more difficult than it was in the past because 
of at least four major factors: 

1. The intensity of the competition for 
water in the United States, as a consequence of 
the growth in demand and the prospect that 
demand will continue to increase rapidly, has 
greatly altered the nature of our water manage- 
ment problem. 

Withdrawals in the forty-eight contiguous 
states are now estimated to be approximately 
25 per cent of average annual runoff. Two old 
uses of water resources are growing with un- 
usual rapidity: waste disposal and outdoor 
recreation. Until recently both were con- 
sidered 
doubt now that in most areas outside of the 
arid and semi-arid West, these uses will tend 
to dominate water management in the years 
ahead. 

One consequence of the increase in demand 


incidental uses. There seems little 


is for the West to be threatened with a serious 
water deficit situation. If the West continues 
to grow as now anticipated until the end of the 
century, large additions to supply must be 
found, or major adjustments in the pattern of 
use—shifts from agriculture to urban-indus- 
trial uses—must occur. In the absence of a 
major technological breakthrough, there is no 
prospect of meeting on an economic basis a 
deficit of the size now anticipated—if existing 
patterns of use are continued. Can adjustments 
in the pattern of use take place without undue 
hardship upon many individuals who depend 
on a continuation of existing uses? 

Because of the growing competition for 
water, the construction of another reservoir or 
levee is no longer the obvious and simple solu- 
tion. In the West this is largely due to the fact 
that much of the total supply is now regulated, 


and frequently is over-appropriated. In the 
East many potential reservoir sites are being 
used for other purposes. Such techniques as 
research, regulation of pollution, ground water 
management, application of water conserva- 
tion practices, and regulation of flood plain 
use, seem destined to be much more important 
ingredients of water management than they 
have been in the past. 

2. Technological innovation has emerged as 
a major variable in the water planning equa- 
tion. 

On the one hand it has intensified demand 
for some water uses. On the other hand it of- 
fers promise of both increasing supply and 
minimizing demand where water costs so 
justify—adding emphasis to the fact that the 
demand for water varies greatly with price and 
cost. It is now abundantly clear that potential 
innovations must be taken into account ex- 
plicitly in water resources planning. These in- 
clude possibilities of using saline and brackish 
water, recirculation to minimize use, substi- 
tution of air fin cooling for water cooling, de- 
salinization, weather modification, new tech- 
niques of pollution abatement, and many 
others. 

3. Because of the entry of several new vari- 
ables into the picture, the complexity of plan- 
ning water management programs to optimize 
benefits has multiplied severalfold in recent 
years. 

Water planning has always been a complex 
task because of the variable and elusive nature 
of the resource. Recent developments have 
added new variables. The evaluation of pollu- 
tion abatement and outdoor recreation bene- 
fits, which now loom large in water planning, 
have so far defied systematic handling. The 
growing importance of aesthetic considera- 
tions, in a more densely populated urban- 
industrial society, offers other problems. The 
fact that demand is a function of price and 
cost, and that new technology increases the 
number of alternatives which should be taken 
into account, further complicates evaluation 
efforts. 

Much recent attention has been directed to 
meeting this aspect of the problem, but much 





remains to be done. Work now going on at 
Harvard, in which advanced mathematical and 
machine computational techniques are ap- 
plied to water planning and management 
problems, is in effect a pioneering endeavor 
to handle these variables in a systematic 
manner. 

4. It appears that institutional arrange- 
ments for water development and management 
have not been adjusted to meet needs as they 
now exist in the United States. 

While we realize that there are differing 
views on this point, we are convinced that a 
reexamination of water management institu- 
tions warrants high priority in any effort to get 
the most out of water resources in the 1960's 
and beyond. 

Numerous questions come to mind. In the 
West, will state water allocation law facilitate 
or inhibit readjustments in the pattern of 
water use, and in a manner that will minimize 
the hardship upon individuals? In view of the 


size and complexity of government today, and | 


the nature of our water problems, what are 
appropriate responsibilities for the federal and 
state governments in the water field? How 
should water planning, construction and man- 
agement be organized? Do the river basin com- 
missions offer a reasonable answer? With the 
emergence of waste disposal as a major purpose 
of water management, are we to have four in- 
stead of three major water agencies in the fed- 
eral government—all in separate departments? 
And who is to look after recreation? Will this 
responsibility fall largely to the states? At the 
federal level will water-based recreation fall 
within the purview of the federal construction 
agencies, the National Park Service, a new 
recreation agency, or will responsibility be di- 
vided among several agencies? 

These and no doubt other questions deserve 
thoughtful attention. 

The foregoing four points are a bare outline 
of what we consider the main features of the 
problem of benefit optimization in the years 
ahead. Other factors further complicate the 
picture. Now we would like to examine some 
possible approaches for the future in light of 
the situation just outlined. 
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APPROACHES TO GETTING THE MOST 
OUT OF WATER RESOURCES 


In offering these suggestions we would em- 
phasize that they do not constitute a complete 
program for benefit optimization. We hope, 
however, that they will stimulate productive 
discussion of possible ways of improving water 
management in the 60’s and beyond. 

Our first suggestion is that consideration be 
given to the adoption of an entirely new system 
of benefit-cost evaluation for water investment, 
a system designed to serve the decision-making 
process much more effectively than existing 
practices, This will necessitate a deemphasis of 
the benefit-cost ratio per se as the key criterion 
of economic worth. The major elements of a 
suitable system of evaluation would include 
the following: 

1. Apply the positive principles of economic 
analysis which have been advanced in recent 
years by various authorities which system- 
atically seek the ordering of proposals accord- 
ing to their economic desirability. 

2. Provide at least two evaluations of bene- 
fits and costs. One evaluation should compare 
them in terms of the impact on the national 

‘onomy. Another should compare them in 
terms of the impact on the state or regional 
economy. From the national viewpoint, sec- 
ondary benefits are relatively small or non- 
existent, but from a state viewpoint they may 
be very large. Executive and legislative offi- 
cials, and the public, should have the oppor- 
tunity of considering both the national and 
state impact of a proposed program. 

3. Where values not subject to measurement 
in dollars are significant, provide evaluation 
of two or more alternate plans (each designed 
to optimize different values) for consideration 
through the political process. Included in such 
alternate plans, of course, should be manage- 
ment techniques which can meet a given prob- 
lem without requiring public investment. 

A second suggestion, closely related to the 
above is for research designed to improve 
evaluation practices in two crucial areas. It is 
urgent that a systematic approach to the evalu- 
ation of pollution abatement be developed. 
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Ihe likelihood that pollution will be the most 
serious water problem in much of the country 
makes it essential that evaluation techniques 
be devised. This is difficult. It will require the 
collaborative effort of both physical and social 
scientists. With recreation moving to the fore, 
it is equally important that techniques of 
evaluation be devised for it. 

Our third suggestion is that a thorough, ob- 
jective study be undertaken of the electric 
power industry and of all federal, state and 
local public policies applicable to it. Such a 
study should be designed to assess the eco- 
nomic efficiency with which the industry func- 
tions. Has this industry—comprising many 
public, cooperative and private units—been 
able to take full advantage of the economies 
permitted by very large generating units? Is 
hydro being used to best advantage in system 
operation? Since each organizational unit in 
the industry is usually a monopoly in its own 
area, public policy has long played a critical 
role in its functioning. What changes in public 
policy would help to assure greater economic 
efficiency in the industry, its optimum contri- 
bution to the nation’s economic growth and 
industrial might, as well as to high standards of 
service to all consumers at lowest possible cost, 
consistent with sound economic principles? 

This suggestion may appear to have little to 
do with water policy and management. But, as 
already seen, the public-private power contro- 
versy has been a major barrier to improvement 
of water resources management. Our hope is 
that a study of the nature suggested would lead 
to an approach to power industry regulation 
that would permit more rational consideration 
of river basin organization and policy, and as- 
sure optimum returns from the hydro com- 
ponent of water development, 

Fourth, we suggest that studies be under- 
taken of the effectiveness of water allocation 
law in selected western states. This should be 
a joint effort of lawyers and economists. ‘The 
studies should be designed to answer two ques- 
tions. Does existing law encourage waste of 
water by those holding water rights, as is fre- 
quently charged? Does existing law permit 
transfers of water rights to the most productive 


uses without causing undue hardship? If prob- 
lems are found, ways for eliminating them 
should be explored. 

Fifth, a major research effort should be in- 
itiated to reduce or eliminate the need for di- 
lution water to assure the availability of water 
supplies with oxygen adequate to support 
aquatic life. It appears that, with present tech- 
nology, waste treatment must be combined 
with dilution water to assure a sufficient oxy- 
gen content. The outlook is that tremendous 
quantities of storage will have to be built for 
this purpose alone if water of good quality is 
to be provided for domestic uses and many in- 
dustrial and outdoor recreation purposes. In 
view of existing values which would be de- 
stroyed in many areas through reservoir con- 
struction, it is important that an alternative 


course of action be open to us. If water quality 
could be maintained at low cost without pro- 
vision of dilution water, the construction of 
many millions of acre feet of reservoir storage 


could be avoided. 

Sixth, in view of the competition for water 
that now exists, serious consideration should 
be given ways of making much greater use of 
prices and charges as a means of allocating sup- 
plies among alternative uses. Under our enter- 
prise system, prices and charges are generally 
used for allocating resources among uses and 
users. Why not extend their application in the 
water field? Would it be appropriate and prac- 
ticable to tax effluent discharged into a stream, 
make greater use of fees for recreation use of 
water areas, and tax withdrawals of water for 
various purposes? Is it necessary for domestic 
water to be priced under cost, as is still done 
in many communities, to assure adequate use 
in the interest of public health by all persons 
regardless of income? Do the subsidies to irri- 
gation in the West promote best use of limited 
water supplies or do they now serve to make 
more difficult the adjustment in the pattern of 
water use that seems destined to take place in 
many western areas? Certainly the idea of mak- 
ing water users pay much more fully for water 
services is controversial. And the nature of 
water management and water values precludes 
reliance upon market forces alone. But do not 





traditional policies and concepts unduly in- 
hibit the use of fees and charges in instances 
where market forces can operate effectively to 
optimize economic values? 

A seventh suggestion is that in the design 
of new water management and development 
agencies, whether federal, state or interstate, 
consideration be given to separating construc- 
tion from planning, operation and manage- 
ment, It is evident that in programs to opti- 
mize benefits from water resources in the 
future, construction will not always provide 
the best solution. It may turn out to be a minor 
element in solution of the most important 
problems. Interstate or federal regional water 
agencies could concentrate on the planning 
and management problem. For construction 
an agency such as the Corps of Engineers could 
be employed. In the past, single-minded em- 
phasis on construction has distorted river basin 


planning and management. It will be even 


more important in the future than now that 
this distortion be avoided. 

Finally, we would propose that the central- 
ized agencies of the federal government move 
away from planning, management and devel- 
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opment programs and toward greater emphasis 
on research, regulation, and financing of water 
development through loans and grants. There 
is much to be said for establishment of regional 
agencies, whether interstate or federally spon- 
sored, to plan and manage water resources pro- 
grams. However, it is difficult to conceive of 
interstate agencies functioning effectively 
until federal funds are available to them on the 
same terms as funds made available to and 
through the federal construction agencies. If 
federal regional agencies are established for 
planning, development and management, a 
centrally managed grant and loan program, 
under which such regional agencies would be 
eligible, would help assure consistency in na- 
tional policy. 

We hope that the foregoing suggestions will 
stimulate discussion and study. Because of the 
new role of water in American social and eco- 
nomic life, many past concepts must be dis- 
carded and new patterns of thought adopted. 
The time assuredly has come, at each level of 
government, to consider new possibilities for 
benefits from water resources in the 1960's and 
beyond. 





In this article the Attorney General of California describes an 
experimental program, now well advanced in his state, in use 
of the drug Nalline as a means of testing, detecting and helping 
to control narcotics addiction. Attorney General Mosk writes 
from close familiarity with the Nalline tests, as his office since 
1959, at the direction of the legislature, has been aiding local 
governmental units in developing the program. He finds the 
results distinctly encouraging, particularly in work with 
parolees and probationers. There are important limitations, 
he emphasizes—including the fact that Nalline is not a cure, and 
that not all narcotics are subject to detection from it. But, 
besides the key value of detection of addiction to heroin and certain 
other opiates, the Attorney General cites significant side effects 
conducive to the chance of rehabilitation of addicts. 


California’s ‘Nalline’ Program: 


Its Use in Detecting and Combating Narcotics Addiction 


by Stanley Mosk 


Attorney General of California 


CALIFORNIA has been experimenting for ap- 
proximately five years with Nalline as a means 
to detect and control the use of narcotics. The 
results of this program are encouraging; the 
use of some narcotics can be detected cheaply, 
quickly and safely with a high degree of reli- 
ability. However, the test is limited to the de- 
tection of opium derivatives such as heroin, 
and Nalline is not an addiction cure. Further- 
more, the test is practically useless for the po- 
lice purpose of initially discovering narcotics 
use, because the consent of the subject must be 
obtained before Nalline may be injected. Con- 
sent is not a real problem, however, with 
parolees and probationers, because consent is 
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easy to procure when Nalline testing is made a 
condition of the granting of freedom. 


INCEPTION AND DEVELOPMENT 
Experimental Nalline projects were first be- 
gun by Alameda and Santa Clara counties. 
Following initial successes, the California leg- 
islature provided in 1959 for the establishment 
of State Narcotics Treatment Control Units 
and directed the Department of Justice to pro- 
mote the use of Nalline tests by local govern- 
ment units. The Department of Justice was 
directed to report the effect of the legislation 
to the legislature at the commencement of each 
session. It was further provided that submis- 





sion to periodic Nalline tests might be made a 
condition of the granting of parole or proba- 
tion. (California Health and Safety Code, Sec- 
tions 11722-23, 11728-30, 11750.) 

Pursuant to this legislative mandate, the Of- 
fice of the Attorney General of California has 
sponsored numerous discussions and confer- 
ences at meetings of District Attorneys and has 
held special conferences for doctors. The State 
Department of Corrections has vigorously im- 
plemented the new legislation within its insti- 
tutions. 


CALIFORNIA’S REASONS 

California has had a particularly strong mo- 
tivation to develop the Nalline test. Approxi- 
mately 12 per cent of all adult felony arrests 
in this state are for narcotics violations. Of 
these about one-half involve the use of heroin. 
There are 5,000 known heroin users in state 
prisons or on parole and approximately 13,000 
to 20,000 heroin users in the state of California. 

Our awareness of the magnitude of the prob- 
lem in California is a direct result of the es- 
tablishment on July 1, 1959, of a new unit in 
the Bureau of Criminal Statistics for the ex- 
press purpose of collecting and evaluating data 
concerning narcotic offenses in the state. Sep- 
arate information cards are kept on each per- 
son arrested for a narcotic violation. An 
analysis of the first year’s findings, entitled 
‘Narcotics Arrests in California July 1, 1959 
to June 30, 1960,” is now available from the 
California Department of Justice upon re- 
quest. 

Some of the findings are that narcotics ar- 
rests numbered 17,630, of which 11,858 were 
in Los Angeles County. Offenders were 78 per 
cent men, 14 per cent women, 7 per cent boys 
under 18, and | per cent girls under 18. 

Additionally, it is known that heroin users 
represent 20 per cent of California male prison 
population and 42 per cent of its female prison 
population, Addiction represents between 10 
to 30 per cent of total adult criminal activity. 

Thus, because of the magnitude of the 
heroin problem in California it has been con- 
sidered worth while to develop a program 
which has as its primary purpose the deterrence 
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of readdiction by former heroin users. 


WHAT IS NALLINE? 

Nalline is a recently discovered derivative of 
morphine which counteracts most of the effects 
of opiate drugs, including morphine, codeine 
and heroin. Unlike opiates, Nalline is not 
habit-forming and has no narcotic properties. 
It can be used effectively to detect the recent 
substantial use of morphine, dilaudid and 
heroin, but usually it will not disclose the use 
of codeine, except in very high dosages, and it 
it unreliable for detecting demoral and other 
synthetic narcotics. It is of no value at all ina 
detection of marijuana, barbiturates, amphet- 
amines, cocaine or bromides. The word “Nal- 
line”’ is the shortened form for the drug nalor- 
phine. 


HOW THE TEST IS PERFORMED 

The Nalline test must always be adminis- 
tered by a physician, because a brief prelimi- 
nary physical examination and medical history 
of the subject are essential. First, it is often 
necessary to use blood pressure and other phys- 
ical results to correlate indecisive Nalline re- 
sults. Second, Nalline should not be used 
where there is evidence of ill health or recent 
heavy use of narcotics for medicinal or other 
reasons. 

During the doctor’s examination he meas- 
ures the diameter of the pupil of the eye with 
a pupilometer, which is a small card with cali- 
brated black dots of graduated size. The sub- 
ject then receives a hypodermic injection of 
about three milligrams of Nalline into the 
fleshy part of the upper arm or into the muscle. 
After a half hour the size of the pupil is again 
measured under identical lighting conditions. 

If the pupil size has become smaller this in- 
dicates that the subject has probably not used 
any Opiate narcotics within the previous 24 to 
48 hours. This is called a Negative result. If 
the size of the pupil has enlarged .5 millimeters 
or more, the result is called Positive. This in- 
dicates recent narcotics use. If the size of the 
pupil remains the same or increases less than 
.5 millimeters the result is termed Equivocal. 

Where the test is Positive, the parole or pro- 
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bation officer usually initiates appropriate ac- 
tion to return the subject to confinement for 
his violation. If the test is Equivocal, the sub- 
ject will usually be retested within 24 to 48 
hours. It is not unusual for a subject to have 
several consecutive Equivocal tests which 
eventually become positive. Scheduled testing 
occurs once a week, with occasional unsched- 
uled tests in between. 

The equipment necessary to set up a test 
center is as follows: a small room in which is 
placed a straight-backed chair; a gooseneck 
lamp, preferably with a rheostat to control its 
intensity and a light meter to assure constant 
light; sterile syringes, hypodermic needles and 
alcohol swabs; Nalline; a pupilometer; an il- 
luminated magnifying glass to facilitate the de- 
tection of needle marks; the usual physician’s 
bag including stethoscope, sphygmomanom- 
eter, flashlight, otoscope and ophthalmo- 
scope, percussion hammer, tongue blade and 
Nalline antidote (morphine or benedryl; or 
epinephrine;) intravenous set and 1000 ml. 
iscotic saline for hypotensive emergencies; and 
the subject’s Nalline record folder. 

Further details concerning the setting up of 
a Nalline testing program may be obtained by 
writing the Department of Justice, State of Cal- 
ifornia, at Sacramento. 


ADVANTAGES AND BENEFITS 

An impressive series of advantages and bene- 
fits are apparent in Nalline testing. 

1. The cost is small, approximately 50 cents 
per injection, and $2 to $3 per test for the 
physicians. No special, expensive equipment is 
necessary, in contrast to the urinalysis method 
which requires a complete laboratory includ- 
ing at least $3000 worth of special equipment 
(vibrator and spectrophotometer). 

2. Any physician can perform the test, with 
very little training. 

3. Approximately twenty-five tests can be 
completed within a period of three hours. Each 


person can be processed in about one hour, as 
contrasted to four hours for urinalysis. 

4. There are almost no serious physical dis- 
comforts. Where withdrawal symptoms are in- 
duced, the physician can readily administer an 


antidote of morphine, In a very small number 
of cases, nausea has occurred for a brief period. 

5. The test provides an effective temporary 
crutch for the addict—a moral incentive ex- 
plained under point 10, below—while he be- 
gins his efforts to resume a role as a useful 
citizen. In Oakland, the percentage of Positive 
tests declined from 23.9 per cent in 1956 to 11.2 
per cent in 1957, 8.3 per cent in 1958 and 4.7 
per cent in 1959. In a recent pilot project in 
Los Angeles, the percentage of Positive tests 
declined from 19 per cent in October, 1959, to 
11 per cent in November, and since November 
the number of Positive tests has fluctuated be- 
tween 5 per cent and 9 per cent. 

6. To the extent that the temporary crutch 
is effective, there is a marked reduction in the 
local crime rate. The Oakland experience is 
noteworthy. Comparing the first six months of 
1955 (the year immediately preceding the use 
of Nalline) with the first six months of 1959 

(the third year of the Nalline program), rob- 
bery showed a decrease of 49 per cent, burglary 
a decrease of 18 per cent, auto burglary a de- 
crease of 60 per cent and prostitution a de- 
crease of 46 per cent. These figures support the 
generally held theory that the narcotics user 
must turn to crimes against property to sup- 
port his habit, as it grows to $100 and more per 
day. There is a chain reaction which occurs in 
a community as the demand for narcotics di- 
minishes; suppliers move to new communities 
where the demand is greater; the remaining 
addicts then must follow the sources to other 
communities. 

7. There are case histories of former addicts 
who, with the incentive provided by the Nal- 
line program, succeeded in shaking their habit 
and returned to useful lives. In fact one former 
user voluntarily returned for the Nalline test 
after the end of his probation. He explained 
that the knowledge that he intended to return 
for regular tests was all that sustained him 
when his urge for narcotics returned. Where 
the test has been used, there has been a notice- 
able decline in the rate of recidivism among 
ex-users on parole. 

8. Where the Nalline test discloses a viola- 
tion of parole, the violater is returned to prison 





by the direct action of his parole officer, rather 
than by police apprehension for a new crime. 
Not only does this simplify legal proceedings 
and reduce law enforcement costs, but also it 
avoids an accumulation of charges. 

9. Knowledge by the courts of the availabil- 
ity of the Nalline program has encouraged 
them to use longer probation rather than short 
jail sentences. This places greater emphasis on 
intensive probation supervision and increases 
the likelihood of successful rehabilitation. 

10. The moral incentives provided by the 
Nalline program are uniquely appropriate for 
the usual emotional difficulties faced by ad- 
dicts. The average addict is undisciplined, un- 
educated, unintelligent, with a life full of 
frustration and failure. Such a person is unpre- 
pared alone to undertake self-improvement or 
self-discipline. The Nalline program offers 
him a very simple and effective crutch. He 
knows that he will be tested within a few days 
and, perhaps unexpectedly, within a few hours. 
He knows that if his test is Positive, he will be 
confined. Thus, he must balance the certainty 
of his confinement against the temporary 
euphoria of another shot. It is not possible to 
trace the mental juggling act which occurs 
while the addict debates the present temporary 
relief of his appetites and anxieties versus fur- 
ther confinement. Obviously in many cases, he 
chooses the immediate satisfaction, denying to 
himself the reality of his inevitable incarcera- 
tion. However, surprisingly often he defers his 
present pleasure to insure his future freedom. 
For example, a recent Los Angeles pilot proj- 
ect showed 50 per cent Positive tests in the first 
month of a parole program. After five to six 
months of testing, there was a drop to 5 per 
cent Positive tests. At least for that period, al- 
most all of the addicts had refrained from re- 
addiction. 


OBJECTIONS AND REPLIES 


Not surprisingly, in view of the relative new- 
ness of Nalline’s use, various objections have 
been raised to it by opponents. Following are 
the usual objections, and comments in reply, 
including emphasis on the limitations of the 


program. 
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1. Nalline, it is said, is a dangerous drug. 

Yet 20,000 tests have been administered in 
California with no dangerous reactions. In 
April of 1960, the California Department of 
Justice held a statewide conference for doctors 
participating in the Nalline testing program. 
At that time it was disclosed that more than 
13,000 tests had been performed on approxi- 
mately 1,800 subjects without any dangerous 
results. The only adverse reactions were ap- 
proximately forty cases of nausea and approxi- 
mately thirty-five cases of accelerated with- 
drawal, for which an antidote was successfully 
administered; also, there was a case of profuse 
diaphoresis, pallor and rapid pulse, and there 
was one case of vertigo, dysphea and sweating 
with mild nausea from which the patient re- 
covered in two hours. 

Because of the possibility of dangerous re- 
actions, a physician performs the preliminary 
physical examination and takes a medical his- 
tory. When the doctor observes obvious symp- 
toms of withdrawal, or recent needle marks or 
physical symptoms of narcotics use, there sim- 
ply is no need to perform the test to establish 
the recent narcotics violation. For less obvious 
indications of recent use, the physician pro- 
ceeds to administer a small quantity of Nalline. 
If withdrawal symptoms begin, the doctor is 
prepared to administer an antidote of mor- 
phine to avoid undue discomfort to the sub- 
ject. 

2. Many users of narcotics cannot be de- 
tected by the Nalline test. 

This is a correct observation, because Nal- 
line detects only the recent and substantial use 
of heroin and other opiates. However, the most 
serious narcotic problem in California results 
from heroin; approximately one-half of all nar- 
cotic violations involve its use. 

It is also correct that even some users of 
heroin or other opiates may show a Negative 
reaction, but this occurs only when the quan- 
tity of heroin has been small or when the use 
has occurred several days prior to the test. 
There are cases, however, in which Positive 
reactions have been found even ten days after 
use, Thus, with weekly test schedules and oc- 
casional unscheduled tests between those dates, 
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the occasional user will eventually be caught. 

3. Consent, it has been said, cannot be ob- 
tained from any substantial number of sub- 
jects. 

Obtaining consent is a matter mostly of ex- 
planation and technique (according to veteran 
Oakland Police Lieutenant Ted Brown). 
When a suspected user is observed with needle 
marks, the test is explained to him. He is told 
that if he takes the test and the result is Nega- 
tive, he will be released immediately. He is 
further told that if he refuses the test, he will 
be charged in court immediately on the basis 
of fresh needle marks or other evidence, such 
as his admissions to the police or his history of 
narcotics use. 

As the test becomes better known in the 
community, experience demonstrates that very 
few refuse their consent. For example, in Oak- 
land in 1956, 2 per cent refused out of 752 
tests. In 1957 only 1 per cent refused out of 
1,725 tests, and in 1958 only 14 of | per cent 
declined out of 2,450 tests. During the first six 
months of 1959, there were no refusals and 
1,555 tests. 

Of course, when the test is used in conjunc- 
tion with parole or probation, consent is quite 
easy to obtain if the subject is told that he has 
a choice between confinement or consenting 
to Nalline testing as a condition of his free- 
dom. 

4. The test program, it is objected, will in- 
duce users to move to another community be- 
yond the jurisdiction of the testing agency. 

At one time this may have been a serious 
theoretical objection in California. However, 
it does not apply at this time. In the case of 
probationers and parolees, it would be a viola- 
tion of the condition of their freedom to miss 
their regular tests; such violation would result 
in their immediate apprehension and confine- 
ment. Furthermore, recent legislation, as im- 
plemented by the Office of the Attorney 
General, is producing a statewide program in 
the larger metropolitan areas where the nar- 
cotics disease breeds. Ninety-eight per cent of 
all narcotics violations occur in the eleven 
largest of California’s fifty-eight counties, and 
they are confined almost exclusively therein to 


the metropolitan areas in which there is pres- 
ently a Nalline testing program. 

5. Human error in performing the tests, ac- 
cording to another objection, makes them un- 
reliable. 

It is true that there is a variance among per- 
sons administering the tests in their measure- 
ment of the size of the eye. However, this error 
relates to the precise size of the eye-pupil and 
not to the relative increase or decrease in size. 
Thus, so long as the same person measures the 
pupil before and after the injection of Nalline, 
his measurements will validly disclose whether 
the pupil increased or decreased in size. This 
has been verified by comparison with photo- 
graphs. It is possible to administer the new pro- 
gram with the use of a Polaroid camera to 
insure greater accuracy and more positive evi- 
dence for use in court. This has not been found 
necessary in California, however, because of the 
acceptance by the courts of the test as presently 
administered. Since the Polaroid film develops 
almost immediately, the only real drawback to 
use of the camera is the additional cost. 

6. The test results will not be accepted by 
the courts. 

It has been held in California that the re- 
sults of the Nalline test are admissible evi- 
dence, People v. Williams et al., 164 Cal. App. 
Supp. 2d 858,331 P2d 251; 35 N.Y.U.L.R. 387 
(see discussion of this case in 50 J. Crim.L.C. & 
P.S. 187 (1959)). 

7. There are no permanent benefits from 
the Nalline program; as soon as the period of 
probation or parole testing is ended, the addict 
may freely return to his use of narcotics. Nal- 
line does not cure addiction. 

This is true. The limited purpose of the Nal- 
line test is to insure detection of parole and 
probation violations. It has never been ad- 
vanced as a cure, because it does not deal with 
the underlying causes of addiction. There is no 
known cure to narcotics addiction. However, 
the test does provide an incentive for those 
addicts who try to help themselves. 

8. Nalline does not disclose the extent of 
addiction. 

It is true that Nalline discloses merely the 
fact of a recent use of a substantial dose. How- 





ever, it is simpler and cheaper than methods 
which measure the amount of drugs in the hu- 
man system, and is therefore more practicable 
for the limited purpose of detecting merely the 
fact of a narcotics violation. 

9. The Nalline testing center may become a 
central clearing house of information for the 
narcotics users. 

This possibility is quite real, but probably 
no more serious than any other probation of- 
fice, and certainly no worse than the jail or 
prison in which the subject would be residing, 
were it not for his temporary release on condi- 
tion that he continue his Nalline tests. 

10. Methods have been devised to evade the 
test. 

Recent research conducted at the request of 
the Office of the Attorney General has indi- 
cated that there is no effective way to evade the 
test over a long period. It should be noted, 
however, that the subject may procure Nalline 
on his own and inject it shortly before his test, 
thus insuring a negative result upon subse- 
quent Nalline injections. An alert doctor 
would ordinarily observe the unusually large 


size of the pupil at the beginning of the test 
and, unless the patient has been procuring Nal- 
line over a period of several months, this un- 
usual size will be noted in comparison with the 
other measurements on his individual record 
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form. There is also a possibility that the sub- 
ject may build up a tolerance to Nalline, thus 
requiring larger doses. Further research is nec- 
essary to verify this. There is an additional 
possibility of surreptitious injection or inges- 
tion of heroin during the thirty-minute wait- 
ing period. Normal precautions at the time of 
testing should avoid this possibility. If a doc- 
tor’s suspicions are aroused, a subsequent un- 
scheduled test usually can produce a Positive 
test after this evasion has been tried. 


CONCLUSIONS : 

The limited success of the Nalline program 
discussed in this article should not be con- 
strued to minimize the necessity for continu- 
ing vigorous law enforcement. Nalline offers 
no real hope of permanent cures, because it 
does not deal with the underlying causes of ad- 
diction. However, the Nalline test does offer a 
positive new approach for the temporary 
abatement of a social disease for which pre- 
viously there was no treatment at all. It pro- 
vides a temporary crutch to assist the addict 
who wishes to help himself. It permits more 
effective parole supervision and increases the 
likelihood for ultimate rehabilitation. Within 
this limited scope, the Nalline program is a 
promising new approach in the fight to control 
the illegal use of heroin. 





Present and prospective unemployment of youth without special 
training is cited in these pages as one of our most serious social 
problems. Mr. Ellingston, who gives us the paper, is Professor of 
Criminal Law Administration at the University of Minnesota 


Law School and Executive Secretary of the Minnesota Legislature’s 
Interim Commission on Juvenile Delinquency, Adult Crime and 


Corrections. He here points to automation and other economic 


factors which decrease the need for unskilled youth in the labor 
market. He cites delinquency and lack of confidence and purpose 
in many young people as consequences of their unemployment. And 
he proposes long and short term approaches to help meet the needs 


involved. 


Jobs for Youth: 


A Critical Problem for the 60’s 


by John R. Ellingston 


EVERY BENEFIT gained exacts its price. The in- 
vention of the spinning jenny in 1760 for the 
first time in history put clothing and other 
textiles within the easy reach of every Briton 
and eventually every human being; but one 
spinning machine threw out of work 200 hand 
spinners. In the intervening two centuries ex- 
panding scientific knowledge, industrializa- 
tion, mechanization, and automation have con- 
tinued to raise the standard of living and have 
given us comforts and power beyond all imag- 
ining; but they have done so at the price of 
junked industries and jobs, to say nothing of 
such junked amenities as safety on our streets 
—or even on our globe. 

Today those who pay the price of galloping 
mechanization are principally our children 
and youth. The situation is serious enough al- 
ready, but if the nation, states and commu- 
nities do not organize to forestall it, the 1960's 
will see it expand into an economic and psy- 
chological disaster for millions of our young 
people, and at the same time our complicated 
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economy will lack enough skilled workers to 
operate it. Indeed, Secretary of Labor Gold- 
berg has just (February 27, 1961) declared that 
creating 26 million new jobs in the next dec- 
ade is the nation’s number one domestic prob- 
lem. 

The economic threat to youth lies in two 
facts that are already with us: first, the trans- 
formation in job opportunities which closes 
more and more doors to untrained young 
workers; and second, the extra millions of chil- 
dren under 15 years of age, produced by the 
explosive birth rate that followed World War 
II, who are now beginning to enter the labor 
market. 


CHANGING JOB OPPORTUNITIES 

Since 1910 modern technology—the applica- 
tion of science to the arts—has increased the 
agricultural worker’s output 192 per cent 
(nearly four times) and the output of other 
production workers 154 per cent (more than 
threefold). This phenomenal increase in pro- 





ductive capacity inevitably cuts down on the 
number of workers needed for production. If 
the American people wanted only the three 
essentials of food, clothing and shelter, most of 
our labor force would now be unemployed be- 
cause these goods can be produced by a small 
part of that force. 

Indeed, to produce the entire catalogue of 
physical goods we use—food, fuel, clothing, 
metals, buildings, furniture, highways, autos, 
TV sets, tooth paste, etc., etc.—already takes 
less than half our labor force, some 26 millions. 
An increasingly larger half—now 32.5 millions 
—is employed by the so-called service indus- 
tries in buying and selling, transporting, enter- 
taining, teaching, working for the federal, 
state, and local government, etc. 

Our concern with this recasting of the na- 
tion’s economic structure is the effect it has 
had on occupations, on the jobs men, women 
and children can get. Outstanding is the shift 
from brawn to brains, a drop in heavy, un- 
skilled manual labor, and a steep upturn in 
jobs requiring a higher degree of education 
and skill. 

This shift is measured graphically in the 
following chart. 


THE MAKE-UP OF THE LABOR FORCE: 
1950-1958 
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Note that the occupations calling primarily 
for muscle—service (waiters, building main- 
tenance, etc.) and household workers, laborers, 
farmers, and farm workers—absorbed 58 per 
cent of the total labor force in 1900 but shrank 
to only 30 per cent in 1958. By contrast, white- 
collar workers—sales and clerical, managers 
and proprietors, professional and technical— 
moved up from only 18 per cent in 1900 to 41 
per cent in 1958. 

The swing away from brawn to skill in job 
opportunities has by no means reached its end. 
Thus, for every 100 people in the following 
categories who are in the labor force in 1960, 
the nation’s economic structure in 1970 will 
require: 

1960 1970 


100 140 Professional and 


technical workers 
Proprietors and managers 
Clerical and sales workers 
Skilled craftsmen 
Semi-skilled operatives 
Service workers 

Unskilled workers 
Farmers and farm workers 


100 123 
100 127 
100 . 
100 118 
100 125 
100 100 
100 83 


Total employment by 1970 is expected to 
rise by 13.5 million, or 20 per cent, over 1960, 
but there will be no increase in the number of 
unskilled jobs and a heavy drop in the number 
of farm jobs. In this stubborn fact lies the exist- 
ing economic threat to youth. For it is through 
these unskilled jobs that a large share of our 
youth have always entered the labor force. 
They are the only jobs which many of our 
young people are equipped to do. There are 
far from enough of such jobs for those already 
in the labor force. 


UNEMPLOYMENT OF YOUTH 
Unemployment is highest for young workers 
and those with least schooling. A Labor De- 
partment study of unemployment over the 
years 1948-58 revealed that in only two of the 
ten years—in 1948 and 1951—did unemploy- 
ment for 16- and 17-year-old full-time workers 
fall below 10 per cent. Meanwhile, in no year 
did unemployed workers 25 and over reach 5 
per cent. Of course, nearly all of these 16- and 
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CHANGES IN THE NUMBER OF WORKERS 
sy AGE GROUPS FROM 1960 To 1970 


1960 


(Millions) 


Workers under 25 
Workers 25—34 
Workers 35-44 


Totals 


17-year-olds had left school in the grades or 
before high school graduation. 

Ihe year 1958 brought a recession which 
worsened the situation of the young worker 
disproportionately. Thus, among the _ two- 
thirds of a million workers under 18 who were 
not enrolled in school in 1958, nearly 24 per 
cent were out of work compared with 13 per 
cent aged 18-19, 8.5 per cent aged 20-24, and 
4.5 per cent of all workers 25 and over. Young 
workers are the first to be fired and the last to 
be rehired. By April 1959, after business had 
recovered from the recession, workers under 
25 suffered an unemployment rate of 10.2 per 
cent which was twice the national average. 


THE POPULATION EXPLOSION 

The development that gives explosive possi- 
bilities to the threat inherent in the foregoing 
figures and facts is the vast increase in the num- 
ber of young workers who will enter the labor 
force in the next ten years. The year 1970 will 
see 87.1 million people in the labor force com- 
pared to 73.6 millions in 1960. This will con- 
stitute an increase of 13.5 million, more than 
18 per cent, by far the largest for any ten-year 
period in United States history. Young work- 
ers under 25 will account for 6.4 millions of 
this increase, nearly half. 

The number of young people reaching 18 
each year, ready to enter the labor force or go 
on to college, will increase from 2.6 million in 
1960 to 3.8 million in 1965, a rise of nearly 50 
per cent in just five years. During the 1960's 
26 million new young workers will enter the 
labor force, compared with 19 million in the 
1950's. How well prepared for the new job op- 
portunities will this tidal wave of new young 
workers be? 


Change 1960 to 1970 
1970 Numbers 
(Millions) (Millions) Per cent 


20.2 6.4 46 
17.1 1.8 12 
16.4 -.2 -l 
33.4 5.5 20 


87.1 13.5 18.3 


EDUCATION, SKILL AND EMPLOYMENT 

As we have seen, work opportunities are 
poorest and unemployment is highest for 
young workers and those with least schooling. 
As would be expected, the unemployment rate 
varies with skill as it does with education. 
Thus in 1959 the unskilled suffered an unem- 
ployment rate of 12.4 per cent while only 1.7 
per cent of professional and technical workers 
were unemployed. 

To compete in today’s job market, a high 
school diploma is almost indispensable. While 
school enrollment of the 14-17 age group ran 
from 82.6 per cent in 1950 to 89 per cent in 
1960, an average of not over 60 per cent ob- 
tained their high school diplomas during that 
period. The Department of Labor anticipates 
that during the 1970's high school graduates 
will rise to 70 per cent. Encouraging as this 
promised improvement is over the 1950's it is 
far from good enough. Of the 26 million new 
young workers who will come into the job 
market in the 1960's, 7.5 million will not have 
completed high school, and 2.5 million of these 
will not have completed even a grade school 
education. In other words, 30 per cent of new 
young workers will fall into the category of 
“untrained.” ‘The number of school drop-outs 
will actually increase from 1.2 million a year 
today to 1.3 million by 1965. 


SOME IMPLICATIONS 


How is the economy going to provide jobs 
for the young workers under 25 who in 1970 
will total 6 million more than in 1960? For 


every 100 jobs for youth needed today, almost 
150 will be needed in 1970. If the current rate 
of unemployment for youth, roughly 10 per 





cent, holds through to 1970, more than 2 mil- 
lion young people will be looking for jobs they 
cannot find in 1970. 

But can the unemployment rate for youth 
be held as low as 10 per cent? Of the 13 million 
additional jobs anticipated by 1970, about 12 
million will require special education and skill 
in some degree. A net of only one million new 
so-called service jobs will be available to the 
untrained. Yet 7.5 million, or 30 per cent of 
the 26 million new young workers entering the 
job market in the 1960's, will be school drop- 
outs, that is, untrained. How, then, is the un- 
employment rate for young workers under 25 
to be kept from rising substantially by 1970? 

On the other side of the dilemma, how are 
many of the 12 million new jobs of 1970 that 
require special education and skill to be filled 
if youth are not qualified to fill them? And if 
such jobs are not filled, how shall our civiliza- 
tion survive in the life and death struggle with 
dictatorships? 


THREAT OF PSYCHOLOGICAL 
DISASTER 

Young workers under 25 who are unem- 
ployed throughout the nation now number 
about 1.4 million, and this will rise to 2 mil- 
lion or more by 1970 unless we take steps to 
prevent it. We miss the point seriously if we 
measure the loss to society of these idle hands 
solely in terms of a reduced Gross National 
Product. 

For man, work is something more than the 
means of earning his bread and butter. To live 
is to act, to use one’s resources of hand and 
muscle, mind and spirit, to study, to make or 
accomplish something—in short, to work. Life 
without work of some kind, which for the great 
majority means a job, is a form of death. With- 
out work in this large sense of constructive ef- 
fort, there can be no growth of body or mind. 

Again, work within the limits of his capacity 
is one of the tools essential to help civilize the 
growing child and youth. It teaches him punc- 
tuality and responsibility. By the sweat of his 
brow he learns that things have value and 
should not be wasted. Through work he learns 
skills and respect for materials and craftsman- 
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ship. Work teaches him to accept authority 
and how to get along with his fellow workers. 
It reduces his inborn selfishness and accustoms 
him to do for others instead of having every- 
thing done for him. 

A man’s job is his membership card in the 
human community and gives him a personal 
stake in its society. Thus work is one condition 
of good citizenship. It is also the key to self- 
respect and to the respect of others. To gain 
acceptance and approval in our society a man 
has to be a worker. And the gregarious human 
animal cannot endure rejection by his kind. 
To be needed and approved is indispensable 
to his mental health. And so, work is essential 
to human happiness. 

It is in the light of these truths about human 
nature that the personal and social costs of the 
unemployment of 1.4 million or 2 million or 
more young workers must be evaluated. At 
that critical moment when a young person is 
first ready to enter the labor force, inability to 
get a job is more than an economic hardship. 
It is a personal rejection that is likely to sap 
his self-confidence, particularly in a period of 
high general employment. It tells him that he 
is not wanted; he will often conclude that he, 
himself, is no good. In frustration and bitter- 
ness he may strike back at society. Even if he 
does not, what chance is there of his learning 
to become a competent and reliable workman, 
a good spouse or parent, or a good citizen? 


TOWARD BASIC SOLUTIONS 

What the data summarized in the preceding 
pages say is that—as our economy is now or- 
ganized, and more particularly as it is oriented 
—millions of young workers now and soon to 
be available are not and will not be needed. 
They are superfluous. Our economy has no use 
for the work they are able to perform. 

Far from resulting from a catastrophe, this 
situation reflects one of the great achievements 
of human history—the conquest of want. Skill 
and effort, operating in a free society, have 
cracked the problem of production. The na- 
tion’s overflowing storage bins, its soil bank, 
price supports, and continuing “‘agricultural 
problem” must silence any doubt of our excess 
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capacity to provide a healthful diet for all our 
people. As to adequate clothing, housing, 
transportation and other physical necessities, 
the pockets of need for these items that exist 
in this country result in no degree from in- 
ability on the part of our existing industrial 
plant to produce them. 

So today’s technological unemployment of 
youth is the by-product of a magnificent hu- 
man achievement. Both achievement and tech- 
nological unemployment are blessings; the 
former provides the opportunity and the latter 
the stimulus to raise the quality of our civili- 
zation, and to enrich the quality of the lives of 
our citizens. Because our productive capacity 
insures a floor of material comfort for all, we 
can afford to invest our vast surplus produc- 
tive capacity in individuals. We can educate 
every child to the maximum of his capacity. 
We can and we must do this, for the new jobs 
available call increasingly for educated men 
and women—engineers, scientists, teachers and 
college professors, science and health techni- 
cians, public health and welfare workers, busi- 
ness managers. 


EDUCATION THE KEY 

The fundamental approach and the long- 
term approach to solving the technological un- 
employment of youth is a tremendous upgrad- 
ing of our educational systems and services. 
There can be no such upgrading without pub- 
lic understanding, support, and commitment. 

We cannot provide adequate education 
without facilities. In the 1958-59 school year 
the nation needed 140,000 additional school 
rooms to accommodate excess enrollment or to 
replace unsatisfactory facilities. In the same 
year the public schools were shy 260,000 of the 
needed qualified teachers. The great wave of 
high school and college students is still rising. 

The goal of the education we are talking 
about is to motivate and aid every child to de- 
velop to the maximum of his or her potential. 
This requires a curriculum in the secondary 
schools running from vocational education to 
languages, humanities, advanced mathematics 
and science. In his study of American second- 
ary schools, James B. Conant, Former Presi- 


dent of Harvard, concluded that to provide an 
adequate curriculum every high school should 
have a graduating class of at least one hundred. 
This calls for speeding up school consolida- 
tion. 

As in all other human relationships, the peo- 
ple who teach do most to determine the effec- 
tiveness of education. To attract the teachers 
qualified by personality, motivation, and edu- 
cation, society cannot afford to stint on ade- 
quate salaries, suitable fringe benefits, or re- 
spect. To supplement the teachers’ services, 
every school needs guidance counselors from 
the first grade on up in the ratio, I believe, of 
one for about 300 pupils. Their responsibility 
is to help determine aptitudes and interests 
and to motivate and guide each child to the 
studies he can absorb. In high school, coun- 
selors must keep in close touch with the chang- 
ing job market. 

For the pupil with emotional and behav- 
ioral problems, who rarely gets the most out of 
his education and frequently becomes a drop- 
out, every school should have a clinical psy- 
chologist—in the ratio of one for approxi- 
mately 1,000 pupils, and a school social worker 
or visiting teacher in the same ratio. Finally 
the schools need remedial reading specialists. 
Some educators have reported that as high as 
one third of our public school students are re- 
tarded in reading ability. On the Lower East 
Side in New York City, a neighborhood em- 
ployment service found that of 2,000 appli- 
cants 400, or one out of five, could not be 
placed in messenger jobs because they could 
neither read nor write well enough. 

To help make school attractive and useful to 
students of low aptitudes, most secondary 
schools need a work-school program in which 
the youngster spends half a day at paid em- 
ployment under school supervision and half a 
day in school taking courses related to his 
work. For students of higher ability who are 
not going on to college, half-day work during 
the senior year in jobs such as receptionists, 
clerks, and the various crafts, have proven suc- 
cessful in fitting youngsters into the working 
world. 

The foregoing merely suggests some of the 





improvements in the public schools that are 
essential to cut down the enormous waste of 
human talent in our society—waste repre- 
sented by students aiming and achieving far 
below their capacity, by school drop-outs, and 
by unrecognized deficiencies that could be cor- 
rected. 


WORK IN THE PUBLIC DOMAIN 

A second approach to solution of techno- 
logical unemployment of youth would appear 
to be a heavy increase in investment in public 
services. Millions of the oncoming young 
workers will not be needed to produce more 
consumer goods; but they will be needed to 
clear slums and make our worn-out cities liv- 
able, to work in hospitals, settlement houses, 
play grounds, and other essential nonprofit 
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services, and to conserve our natural resources 
of land, water, timber and wild life. 

The Civilian Conservation Corps camps of 
the 1930's demonstrated the value to youth 
and to our national heritage of camps manned 
by young men whose work was supplemented 
by educational programs. Current proposals in 
Congress to establish a youth conservation 
corps of 150,000 young men appear to be a first 
step toward what is needed—a large and per- 
manent program. Education remains the key. 
But the needed improvement of our educa- 
tional structure and the consequent benefits to 
youth will take years to accomplish. The CCC 
type of approach and state and community 
variants of it offer a constructive way—in my 
opinion an essential way—of meeting the crisis 
in youth unemployment that is with us now. 





In this paper Dr. Winfred Overholser, Superintendent of Saint 
Elizabeths Hospital in Washington, D.C., and Professor Emeritus 
of Psychiatry at George Washington University School of Medicine, 


discusses means of finding a reasonable approach to criminal 


responsibility. The problem, he emphasizes, involves complex 


factors of mind and personality, brain and emotion. In the light of 


these factors, Dr. Overholser weighs and finds wanting the more 


prevalent traditional tests of insanity as applied in criminal cases, 


notably the M’Naghten Rule and the “irresistible impulse” test. 


From the viewpoint of a psychiatrist, he much prefers the New 


Hampshire and Durham Rules on this subject, and tells why he 


hopes their influence and use will grow. Saint Elizabeths Hospital, 


of which Dr. Overholser is Superintendent, is a mental 


institution maintained by the United States Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 


Some Psychiatric Aspects 


of Criminal Responsibility” 


by Winfred Overholser, M.D., Sc.D., L.HD., LL.D. 


OnE of the ancient principles of the criminal 
law is that unless a certain mental state (mens 
rea) coincides with a forbidden act, that act is 
not a crime. For many centuries “insanity” has 
been recognized as negating criminal intent, 
but what degree of mental disorder was to be 
so recognized has depended largely on the pre- 
vailing concepts of mental illness in general. 
With the widening public and legislative inter- 
est in psychiatry and its relation to behavior, 
it is not strange that we find in the legal litera- 
ture and in judicial decisions frequent refer- 
ences to the defense of insanity, and at least 

*This article is based in part on an address delivered by 
Dr. Overholser to the Conference of Chief Justices at its 
annual meeting of 1960 in Baltimore, Maryland. The views 


expressed are those of the author, and not necessarily those 
of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
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some readiness to reevaluate our concepts. 
Law and psychiatry deal with the behavior 
of people, and thus it is that the psychiatric 
facts now known about behavior, particularly 
of the antisocial type, should be of interest to 
the legislator, the lawyer, and the judge, for 
the purpose both of better protecting society 
and of assuring justice to the accused. 
Although I speak for myself alone, I venture 
to think that my views are reasonably in line 
with those of most psychiatrists. At any rate, I 
am fairly familiar with the legal and medical 
literature, and speak as well from a long ex- 
perience in dealing with courts and offenders. 


THE ROLE OF PSYCHIATRY 
Psychiatry is thus defined by Sir David Hen- 
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derson, the dean of British psychiatrists: “Psy- 
chiatry is that branch of medicine which deals 
with those individuals who, from a combina- 
tion of circumstances, constitutional or ac- 
quired, are unable to adapt themselves 
satisfactorily to their particular situation in 
life because of certain signs and symptoms, cer- 
tain maladjustments which may or may not 
require treatment in the home, the school, the 
college, the factory, the clinic, nursing home or 
hospital.” 

Psychiatry has indeed gone far in the last 
half century, and is now long past the time 
when the principal interest of the psychiatrist 
was either in testifying in court or in sending 
to the “asylum” those who were “furiously 
mad.” We have learned much of the way the 
human mind operates, and substantial ad- 
vances have been made in the line of institu- 
tional and extramural treatment of mental 
disorder. 

The modern era of psychiatry begins with 
the work of Sigmund Freud. He demolished 
the idea that man is entirely a reasoning ani- 
mal; rather, he showed that man does not live 
and act by reason alone. He demonstrated the 
driving force of emotion and the important 
and dynamic effect of unconscious factors in 
behavior. The fact that the emotions may on 
occasion overcome sound judgment has long 
been recognized by the law in the “heat of 
blood” doctrine as affecting premeditation, 
but recognition of the importance of uncon- 
scious emotional factors in the mental life has 
lagged in general acceptance. 

This, however, is not to say that all conduct 
is entirely predetermined. Man is capable, 
even though conditioned by what has gone be- 
fore, of testing his impulses and desires by re- 
ality and of making decisions; the prospect of 
penalties for violation of the prevailing code of 
conduct is one of the elements of reality! In- 
deed, it is only because there is determinism 
that rules of conduct can be expected to have 
any effect, or that any sort of treatment for 
mental disorders can be helpful. It is far from 
the facts to accuse the psychiatrist of consider- 
ing the sick and the wicked equally free of 
blame! 


MIND, BRAIN AND COMPLEXES 

What we generally term “mind” is an ab- 
straction, an inclusive word which signifies the 
sum total of the ways in which the individual 
reacts as a whole in response to the stimuli, ex- 
ternal and internal, which are constantly play- 
ing upon him. Mental activity, in other words, 
is merely one aspect of biological functioning. 
The mind does not have a separate entity, nor 
does it exist in a vacuum or somehow sepa- 
rately from the body. The various parts of the 
body are unified through the actions of the 
nervous system, the central organ of this sys- 
tem being the brain, a complicated structure 
which receives the stimuli from the outside 
world as well as from the body itself, responds 
to these stimuli by motor phenomena of vari- 
ous sorts, and stores the various impressions 
which it has received. The phenomenon of 
storing these impressions is referred to as mem- 
ory, a most important function, by means of 
which the effects of training are accumulated 
and various associations set in motion; some of 
these associations at least appear to result in 
what is known as logical thought. 

Damage to the brain may be expected to 
have an effect upon judgment and the other 
higher mental functions; this may be due to 
failure of development (a condition known as 
mental retardation or defect), or to external 
injury, circulating poisons in the blood stream, 
as from infection or drugs, and from degenera- 
tive changes due to tumor or arterial degenera- 
tion. Changes from any of these causes may be 
expected to bring about alterations, temporary 
or permanent, in the functioning of the indi- 
vidual—in his conduct, his judgment, his con- 
sciousness, and his ability to respond to 
stimuli; in short, in his mind. 

No two persons are born identically alike, 
and everyone starts life with his own constitu- 
tional make-up, of which the temperament is 
a part. Everyone has varied experiences as he 
is growing up, many of them unique to him. 
Some of these are pleasant and some of them 
quite otherwise, but all have a bearing upon 
the development of his personality. No two 
persons have quite the same background of ex- 
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periences, and thus we properly expect wide 
variations in the behavior of individuals, Fur- 
thermore, it is well demonstrated that impres- 
sions, experiences, and teachings, many of 
them consciously “forgotten,” are nevertheless 
stored in what is referred to as the unconscious. 
Unpleasant experiences may be repressed, yet 
especially under stress may come out in dis- 
guised forms such as phobias, tics, dreams, 
anxieties and various neurotic and even psy- 
chotic manifestations. These constellations, 
with a heavy emotional charge, are referred to 
as complexes. Everyone has them; it is how one 
deals with them or how they deal with him 
that is important. 


SERIOUS DISORDERS 

In addition to the organic types of mental 
disorder, there are certain gross distortions of 
personality which we generally refer to as psy- 
choses, notably schizophrenia, the depressions, 
and the involutional psychoses; the latter be- 
ing those mental disorders occurring in the 
involutional period of life. In psychotic dis- 
orders, both organic and those without known 
organic basis (sometimes called functional), 
there is usually a considerable loss of contact 
with reality, or a marked elevation or depres- 
sion of mood. It is of these types that people 
generally think when they use the words “‘men- 
tally ill” or “insane.” 

There is another large group of mental dis- 
orders, however, known as the neuroses, in 
which the individual is usually in substantial 
contact with his environment. He may realize 
that he is not well, but he may at the same time 
suffer from various phobias, compulsions, ob- 
sessions, or dissociative states like hysterical 
amnesia. It is in these compulsive states partic- 
ularly that we find what is sometimes called 
irresistible impulse; kleptomania is an exam- 
ple. The so-called psychosomatic disorders are 
not of particular interest in the criminal law, 
although they often are of concern in tort ac- 
tions, such as those involving “traumatic” 
neuroses. 

Another group of mental disturbances is 
classified in the official nomenclature of the 
American Psychiatric Association as personal- 


ity disorders. This group includes, among 
others, the so-called psychopathic or socio- 
pathic personality. The sociopath is character- 
ized by lack of aim and of foresight, a failure 
to profit by experience, impulsiveness, ego- 
centricity, a lack of emotional rapport with 
others, and of sympathy, a general immaturity 
and very little regulatory influence of intellect 
upon his behavior. A moderate proportion of 
criminals may fall in this group, and some very 
decidedly do so. The notion that there is a 
“mental abnormality manifested only by re- 
peated criminal or otherwise antisocial con- 
duct” is, however, unpsychiatric. There is no 
such entity, even though the proposed Model 
Penal Code of the American Law Institute 
purports to exclude in this manner persons 
with a diagnosis of sociopathic personality. 
There are many criminals who are not socio- 
paths, but the sociopath who comes into con- 
flict with the law has numerous symptoms in 
addition to his antisocial behavior, and is, in 
short, a mentally sick man. 

Isaac Ray, the great American pioneer in 
medical jurisprudence, said many years ago, 
“Insanity is a disease and as is the case with all 
other diseases the fact of its existence is never 
established by a single diagnostic symptom, 
but by the whole body of symptoms, no par- 
ticular one of which is present in every case.” 
The psychiatrist, whether examining an al- 
leged offender or a private patient in his office, 
will take into consideration the entire body of 
symptoms and signs in an attempt to under- 
stand why the individual] conducts himself and 
feels as he does. For this purpose, several inter- 
views or a period of observation in a mental 
hospital may be necessary. 


TRADITIONAL TESTS OF INSANITY 
The two principal “tests” of insanity are the 
M’Naghten Rule and the “irresistible im- 
pulse”’ test. The former was enunciated by the 
Judges of England in 1843, and dealt solely 
with the cognitive element: To constitute a 
defense of insanity the defendant must not 
“know the nature and quality” of his act nor 
that what he was doing was wrong. This test 
is in force in almost all of the states, and in 
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some instances has been embalmed in statutory 
form. The latter test, enunciated by an Ohio 
court in 1834, recognizes the volitional ele- 
ment, or that of control; it is recognized in 
about nineteen states, usually as a qualifica- 
tion or supplementation of the M’Naghten 
Rule. 

To the psychiatrist, the M’Naghten Rule 
is particularly objectionable as being un- 
realistic and moralistic, and completely out of 
tune with psychiatric knowledge. Many pa- 
tients in mental hospitals who by any practical 
test would be considered “‘insane”’ have at least 
a glimmering and sometimes a strong sense of 
what is right or wrong. The test was attacked 
by legal and medical writers soon after it was 
laid down, and the literature from then on is 
replete with criticisms of it. In spite, however, 
of all the psychiatric progress of 118 years, it 
has proved itself highly resistant to change. 

The “irresistible impulse” test, less wide- 
spread and psychiatrically somewhat less ob- 
jectionable, offers serious problems of proof. 
Both tests, however, err in selecting one ele- 
ment of the mental life as decisive. 

The proposed formulation of the American 
Law Institute appears to me to be merely a 
combination in new verbal dress of the two 


, 


preceding “tests,” speaking as it does of “‘ca- 
pacity to appreciate the criminality of the act” 
and the ability “to conform his conduct to the 
requirements of law,” and is open to the same 
objections as its antecedent “‘tests.” It is a fact 
of some interest that all three of the psychiatric 
consultants on the Advisory Committee of the 
Institute take exception to the formulation. I 
must indeed confess to some doubts whether 
it is within the competence of the psychia- 
trist to pass on whether the accused has “‘ade- 
quate capacity” to appreciate criminality or to 
conform! I doubt, too, the wisdom of enacting 
any “tests” into law. When enacted, they be- 
come fixed and extremely difficult to modify, 
whereas there is presumably more flexibility in 
judicial interpretations. 

It is worth noting that all the “‘tests’’ were 
originally laid down by judges. As Chief Judge 
Biggs says in his dissent in Smith v. Baldi (192 
F 2nd. 540), in speaking of the judicial origin 


of the M’Naghten Rule, ‘‘Perhaps it is not too 
much to think that it may be altered by the 
same means.” 


RECOGNITION OF A GRAY AREA 

Both of the “‘tests’’ so far discussed, at least 
until the establishment of the New Hampshire 
Rule in 1870 (St. v. Pike, 49 N H 399) and the 
Durham Rule in the District of Columbia in 
1954 (214 F 2nd. 862), drew a sharp line of 
dichotomy between sane and insane, the latter 
implying total loss of reason. The law itself, 
however, in a number of states (about twenty) 
has recognized that there is a “gray” area be- 
tween the black and the white. I refer to the 
establishment of the so-called ‘sex psycho- 
path” group. 

Although this group is not at all well-defined 
psychiatrically, the demand for legislation 
dealing with it arose as a result of public recog- 
nition of the fact that many persistent sexual 
offenders have shown themselves to be entirely 
unamenable to routine correctional treat- 
ment, that although they are not “insane”’ in 
the eyes of the law they are by reason of men- 
tal deviation not readily deterrable. Some of 
these offenders are sociopaths, more of them 
in my opinion are neurotic, but in any event 
the principle has been established that here is 
a group of something other than frankly “‘in- 
sane” persons, who should be dealt with by an 
indeterminate period of detention and, where 
possibie, treatment; actually a fair proportion 
of these offenders are amenable to psychiatric 
treatment.’ 


THE NEW HAMPSHIRE AND 
DURHAM RULES 

A new approach was signaled in the enuncia- 
tion of the New Hampshire Rule, which holds 
that one is not criminally responsible for an 
unlawful act if it resulted from mental disease 


or mental defect. Judge Doe, who is responsi- 
ble for this Rule, arrived at his formulation 
after prolonged study, concluding as he did 
that the matter of the mental state of the of- 
fender is as much a matter of fact, not of law, 


*See “Sexual Psychopath Statutes,” by A. H. Swanson, 
J. Crim. Law & Criminology; 51: 215. July, Aug. 1960. 
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as his presence at the scene of the crime. He 
held, too, that the law should not attempt to 
define disease: “What is a diseased condition of 
mind is to be settled by science and not by 
law—disease is wholly within the realm of 
natural law or the law of nature. The munici- 
pal, civil law established by men for human 
government, does not declare what is disease 
of the mind any more than it declares what is 
disease of the lungs or liver.’”’ The Court of 
Appeals of the District of Columbia in 1954, 
apparently by somewhat different reasoning, 
arrived at a similar result in the Durham Rule, 
namely that the proper test, if any, was 
whether or not the act was the product of men- 
tal disease or defect. 

From what I have already said it will be seen 
that the psychiatrist is interested in the very 
criterion outlined in the Durham Rule, 
namely that of productivity. While being ques- 
tioned under the Rule he is speaking as a psy- 
chiatrist, and has full opportunity to outline 
the history, the development of the subject’s 
conduct, and the relationship of his mental 
disorder, if any, to the act with which the de- 
fendant is charged. ‘The problem of causation 
of conduct ts within the psychiatrist’s province, 
whereas the M’Naghten Rule and the frame 
of reference in which the questions under that 
Rule are asked pose a moral query which is 
not within his competence. 


CERTAINTY IS HARD TO FIND 

One of the charges made against the Dur- 
ham Rule is that it is vague. Certainly the 
M’Naghten Rule appears on the surface only 
not to be vague, although it is unsound. There 
have been many differing interpretations, for 
example, of the seemingly simple words “‘na- 
ture and quality of the act,” and even of the 
word “wrong,” as used in the M’Naghten de- 
cision. The assumed definiteness of the Rule 
is largely illusory. Chief Judge Simon Sobeloft 
well says, ““What we ought to fear above all is 
not the absence of a definition but being 
saddled with a false definition.” ? The fuller 
meaning of “product” as used in the Durham 


* Amer. Bar Assn. J.; 41: 793-796, 877-879. Sept. 1955. 


decision was clarified in the decision of Carter 
v. United States (252 F 2nd. 608) as requiring 
that the mental disease or defect be decisive or 
critical in bringing about the act. 

It is also alleged that the jury cannot arrive 
at a conclusion on so vague instructions. This 
seems to me a specious argument, for juries 
appear to have very little difficulty in deciding, 
be their decision right or wrong, what is a 
reasonable man, what is due care, what is negli- 
gence, what is malice or premeditation, just 
as in other types of cases they seem to arrive at 
some conclusion about causation. Under the 
Durham Rule, they can be given guidance by 
full psychiatric evidence. Certainty is an il- 
lusory virtue in any conclusions involving the 
behavior of human beings, and this is recog- 
nized by the American Law Institute formu- 
lation of “substantial” or “adequate” capacity. 
Very few things in this world are certain, and 
even the law does not demand more than a 
finding beyond a reasonable doubt! 


TOO MANY ACQUITTALS? 

Still another allegation against the Durham 
Rule is that it will increase the number of ac- 
quittals by reason of insanity. The number has 
increased to some extent; granted. From the 
date of the Durham decision (July 1, 1954) 
through January 31, 1961, 247 persons in the 
District of Columbia have been found not 
guilty by reason of insanity and committed to 
Saint Elizabeths Hospital in accordance with 
the statute, with increases particularly in the 
past two years (100 and 104 respectively). This 
statute (D.C, Codes 24-301) Suppl. VIII, 1960, 
passed in 1955 after the Durham decision, pro- 
vides for mandatory commitment to Saint 
Elizabeths Hospital until such time as the hos- 
pital finds and the court agrees that the of- 
fender has improved sufficiently to be released 
without danger to himself or others in the 
“reasonable future;’’ in such case he is entitled 
to a conditional release, or if he has recovered 
he is entitled to an unconditional release. Of 
these persons committed under this provision, 
forty-four have been released unconditionally 
and an additional twenty-one conditionally; 
few, if any, of these persons have been returned 
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to the hospital. Six others have been released 
on writs of habeas corpus, meaning that the 
court has released the patient without the con- 
templated certification from the hospital. 
One fact which sometimes escapes attention 
when acquittals by reason of insanity are being 
criticized is that in a substantial number of 
cases the period of confinement resulting has 
been far greater than if an ordinary sentence 
had been imposed. Several persons have been 
committed to Saint Elizabeths Hospital after 
acquittal of such charges as threats, disorderly 
conduct, unauthorized use of automobile, or 
even drunkenness. In spite of the trivial nature 
of the charge, some of these persons have been 
found to be seriously ill mentally, and poten- 
tially dangerous. After all, if an individual is 
mentally ill and dangerous, it would seem to 
be to society’s advantage at least to keep him 
in custody until he can be released safely. I 
venture to estimate that on balance the odds 
are in favor of a longer period of sequestration 
in hospital than if a sentence were being 
served. As for the subject, he has the advantage 
of being given treatment for his mental dis- 
turbance if that is practical. When one con- 
siders the large number of criminal cases going 
through the courts of the District, it hardly 
seems that the public peace and safety have 
been very greatly threatened! The provision 
for mandatory commitment has been sustained 
by the Court of Appeals (Ragsdale v. Over- 
holser, 281 F 2nd. 943), (1960). (For a more 
detailed study of the operation of the Durham 
Rule, the reader is referred to James Clayton’s 
article in The Journal of the American Judi- 
cature Society, June 1960, pp. 18-21.) 


SCOTTISH PRECEDENT 

A word may be said here in behalf of the 
Scottish and (now) English doctrine of “di- 
minished responsibility.” In 1957 the Homi- 
cide Act of Parliament provided in part that 
an offender shall not be convicted of murder 
“if he was suffering from such abnormality of 
mind . . . as substantially impaired his mental 


responsibility for his acts and omissions in do- 
ing or being a party to the killing.” The doc- 
trine thus recently adopted has been in force 
in Scotland for nearly one hundred years. In 
practice; the principle has been employed in 
some American trials in lowering the grade of 
the offense,’ although it was specifically re- 
jected (with three dissents) by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the Fisher Case 
(328 U.S. 463). To the psychiatrist at least 
there are gradations in responsibility. 


EFFECTS OF DURHAM 

In my opinion the Durham Rule was a long 
step forward, and is working well. It has taken 
the psychiatric witness out of a strait jacket, it 
has given the juries an opportunity to be fully 
informed about the mental state of the of- 
ender, and it has been fair to the offender who 
is mentally deranged, while at the same time 
the public safety has not suffered. The Rule, 
although for the present it stands unadopted 
by other jurisdictions, has been indorsed by 
many legal writers, and it is my hope as a psy- 
chiatrist that eventually other courts may fol- 
low the lead of New Hampshire and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

As the Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia said in the case of Stewart v. United 
States (247 F. 2nd. 42), ““The rule laid down 
in Durham requires no different examination 
by the psychiatrist but only a different exami- 
nation of the psychiatrist by the lawyers. . . 
[It] simply allows the psychiatrist to testify in 
terms of mental health or illness without being 
required necessarily to answer questions on 
what he may consider nonmedical topics such 
as ‘malice,’ ‘right and wrong,’ and ‘criminal 
intent.’ One of the purposes of the rule is to 
remove some of the ‘barriers to communica- 


tion between lawyers and physicians.’ It allows 
greater latitude for evidence which throws ma- 
terial light on ‘whether the accused acted be- 
cause of a mental disorder.’ ”’ 


* A recent example is St. v. Padilla, 347 P. 2nd. 312 (New 
Mexico, 1959) . 





The purposes, findings and recommendations of the recent White 
House Conference on Aging are here summarized by Robert W. 
Kean, Chairman of the National Advisory Committee for the 
Conference. The basic purpose and achievement of the Conference 
was to prepare guidelines for effective nationwide action to aid older 
citizens. This paper emphasizes that the true value of these 
guidelines will depend on public and private implementing action 
at community, state and national levels. Mr. Kean, formerly 
(1939-59) a Member of Congress from New Jersey, spent most of 
the past two years directing the preparations for the Conference, 


and is well quali; 


1 to present its findings in broad perspective. 


Following his aiiicle isa summary of the Conference Section on 


State Organization, and the Statement of Policy formulated by 


this Section. 


Guidelines for Action 


The White House Conference on Aging 


by Robert W. Kean 


[Hie First White House Conference on Aging 
is now history, and history always helps give 
one perspective. Now we who were intimately 
concerned with it can at last sit back and view 
the Conference as a whole, rather than as a 
collection of parts. What was the Conference, 
actually? What were its purposes, and its find- 
ings? What did it accomplish, in lasting bene- 
fits to America’s older citizens? My own an- 
swers to these basic questions are set forth in 
this brief report. 

First, the background of the Conference. 
Acting in response to public interest and pub- 
lic desire to improve the situation of the na- 
tion’s older citizens, the Congress in Septem- 
ber 1958 passed Public Law 85-908. This 
authorized President Eisenhower to call the 
Conference in January 1961 and designated 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare to plan and conduct it. 
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The basic purposes of the Conference were: 
(1) Using the findings and recommendations 
of the states as a basis, to spell out virtually all 
the needs and problems of the fifty million 
Americans who are 45 and older; and (2) to 
recommend policies and specific actions to 
meet those needs—actions that could be taken 
by communities, states, the federal govern- 
ment, private organizations, and older people 
themselves. The Act provided for a modest 
federal grant to each state, to help defray the 
cost of the preparatory state work. The fifty 
states and three United States jurisdictions 
(Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands and District of 
Columbia) that participated in the Confer- 
ence also invested funds of their own in this 
preconference work. In 1959 and 1960, all 
states and territories conducted surveys of 
their own needs in the field of aging, held state 
conferences, and prepared state recommenda- 





tions. This information was submitted to 
Washington and served as the basis of the 
White House Conference deliberations. Valu- 
able information and ideas were also collected 
and contributed by the 300 national voluntary 
organizations that were selected to participate 
in the Conference. 

After two years of preparation, involving 
hundreds of groups and probably more than a 
quarter-million individuals, the White House 
Conference on Aging was held on Janu- 
ary 9-12, 1961, in Washington, D.C. It was 
attended by 2,565 official delegates. Of these, 
1,694 were appointed by Governors to repre- 
sent their states, and 628 by voluntary national 
organizations with interests or activities in the 
field of aging. Another 132 were members of 
the National Advisory Committee, which 
Secretary Flemming had appointed in 1959 to 
act as a “board of directors” in planning the 
Conference. The remaining 111 were the con- 
sultants of the twenty preconference planning 
committees, which had spent the previous 
eighteen months gathering information on the 
twenty broad subjects into which the entire 
field of aging had been divided. These twenty 
planning committees laid the basis for the 

twenty subject-matter sections that comprised 
the basic structure of the four-day Conference 
itself. | 

From Monday morning, January 9, till 
Thursday noon, January 12, the 2,565 confer- 
ence delegates considered the problems of ag- 
ing. Each delegate was assigned to one of the 
twenty sections, which he himself had selected 
or his Governor or organization head had 
chosen for him. Each section was divided into 
workgroups, averaging about thirty members. 
Each delegate attended workgroup meetings, 
section meetings, plenary sessions (of which 
there were three, for all delegates), and special 
meetings that were held Monday evening. The 
plenary sessions were held in Constitution 
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Hall, and the opening session was addressed 
by President Eisenhower. The other meetings 
were conducted in various Washington hotels 
and office buildings. Among indications of the 
widespread public interest was the fact that 
one state sent two contesting delegations to the 
Conference, owing to a change in the political 
control of that state after the November, 1960 
elections. 

The sections, varied in size from 40 to 364 
delegates, were the basic Conference units, and 
they prepared the official policy statements and 
recommendations. Since the field of aging was 
too broad and too complicated to make it 
feasible for all 2,500 delegates to vote on each 
policy statement and recommendation, and 
since the members of each section had spent 
months studying their own subject-matter, 
each section was considered the final authority 
in its area; the policy statements and recom- 
mendations of the sections became the official 
findings of the White House Conference. 

The National Advisory Committee, at its 
first meeting in 1959, had urged that not more 
than one out of three state delegates be “pro- 
fessionals” in the field of aging. As it turned 
out, in the whole group of Conference dele- 
gates, only one in four was a professional. This, 
it is believed, helped to carry out the desire 
of the Congress that the Conference be truly 
a citizens’ forum, made up mainly of interested 
and informed laymen. It is also significant that 
the delegates represented all age groups and 
came from all sizes and types of communities. 
About 22 per cent of those reporting on such 
points were under 45 years of age; almost 60 
per cent were between 45 and 64; and 13 per 
cent were 65 or over. About 16 per cent of 
those reporting came from communities under 
25,000 population; another 18 per cent from 
the 25,000-to-100,000 group; 25 per cent from 
the 100,000-to-500,000 group; and 36 per cent 
were from cities over 500,000. 


Findings of the Conference 


Wuat pip the Conference determine? What 


conclusions did the 2,500 delegates arrive at? 


Since the field of aging includes or touches 
upon almost every aspect of human life and 
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endeavor, the Conference findings are neces- 
sarily voluminous. To get an overall grasp of 
them, I have found it helpful to break down 
the policies and recommendations into four 
broad subject areas. In essence, the purpose of 
the Conference was to reach agreements and 
make recommendations on these four basic 
problems: 

The older person’s economic situation; 

His health and medical problems; 

His pattern of living; and 

The mobilization of resources, public 

and private, to improve the three pre- 

ceding situations. 


This four-part breakdown does not conform 
to the formal organizational structure of the 
Conference, i.e., to its twenty subject-matter 
sections. But virtually all section policies and 
recommendations fall into one or the other of 


these four broad categories. 

In this report, space does not permit a dis- 
cussion or even a listing of all the Conference 
policies and recommendations. In the para- 
graphs that follow, however, I have attempted 


to highlight some of those that seem to me 
most important or most interesting. For brev- 
ity, and to bring out more clearly what I be- 
lieve to be the “sense of the meeting,” I have 
in most cases summarized or paraphrased the 
actual policies and recommendations of the 
Conference sections. 


I~THE ECONOMICS OF AGING 

Many significant conclusions, agreements 
and policies came out of the several sections 
that considered or touched upon this subject. 
Generally speaking, it was their consensus that 
an adequate income and a reasonable degree 
of economic security are essential to successful 
living in the later years; that many older citi- 
zens do not have these; and that if these can be 
provided, many other problems of aging will 
be solved or alleviated. It was recognized, how- 
ever, that measures taken to achieve these ob- 
jectives must be fiscally sound and must not 
lessen the economic strength or fiscal integrity 
of the nation. 

Some of the specific findings and recommen- 


dations in the economic area were: 

—Economic security for older people re- 
quires a pluralistic approach, i.e., the indi- 
vidual should save for his later years, em- 
ployers and workers should join in private 
pension plans, and government and citizens 
should join in social insurance and assistance 
programs. 

—Continued employment is_ frequently 
more satisfactory for the older person than re- 
tirement, even on an adequate pension. 

—Older persons who want and are able to 
work should have the opportunity for produc- 
tive employment. 

—Both industry and government should 
plan and strive for more employment of older 
workers, on both a full-time and part-time 
basis. A nationwide effort should be made to 
bring together these older workers and their 
prospective employers. 

—The states should enact legislation pro- 
hibiting employers from _ discriminating 
against older workers in their hiring practices. 

—The nation’s private and public employers 
should reexamine their retirement policies, 
and find ways of replacing compulsory retire- 
ment programs with more flexible ones, thus 
utilizing the abilities of workers who are able 
and willing to work beyond the normal retire- 
ment age. (Arthur S. Flemming, then Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare, in his 
closing address at the Conference, described 
the principle of a fixed retirement age as a 
“lazy man’s device for dealing with a difficult 
personnel problem.’’) 

—Private-industry pension plans should be 
encouraged, and should be broadened to in- 
clude “vesting” or “‘portability’”’ provisions, so 
that when a worker moves from one company 
to another his pension right will follow him. 

—Federal Old Age Survivors’ and Disability 
Insurance (OASDI) should be extended to 
cover all who work. 

—The existing OASDI principle of a retire- 
ment test should be retained, thus helping to 
conserve Social Security funds for those who 
have substantially retired. 

—To lessen the adverse effects of inflation on 
older persons, OASDI benefits should be ad- 





justed from time to time to changes in prices, 
wages and productivity. 

—OASDI benefits for widows should be in- 
creased to the same amount as benefits for re- 
tired workers. 

—Residence requirements for state public 
assistance payments should be abolished. 

—Congress should develop and adhere to 
fiscal and other policies that will control infla- 
tion and thus improve the economic situation 
of the nation’s older citizens, most of whom are 
living on fixed incomes. 

—Communities should consider some form 
of real estate tax abatement for older persons 
not capable of assuming their full share of the 
tax load. 


II-HEALTH AND MEDICAL CARE 

With nationwide public interest in this sub- 
ject at a high level, and much new federal and 
state legislation pending, the health and medi- 
cal care of older citizens received a great deal 
of attention at the Conference, and nationwide 
publicity was given to some of the Conference 
findings on this subject. 

The basic convictions of all Conference sec- 
tions that studied this subject were that: (a) 
the physical well-being of America’s older 
citizens is a legitimate concern of federal, state 
and local governments, as well as the private 
groups and individuals of the country; (b) all 
public and private elements of our society 
must expand and coordinate their efforts to 
improve the physical well-being of older per- 
sons; (c) our medical and scientific professions 
must continue and augment their efforts to im- 
prove the health of our older citizens, and must 
improve the quality and quantity of medical 
services rendered to them; (d) every older citi- 
zen is entitled to adequate medical care, and if 
he cannot pay for this himself, our society must 
provide it to him; and (e) every older person 
must have some protection against the high 
cost of catastrophic or long-range illness. These 
basic views were not held by every delegate in 
every concerned section of the Conference, but 
by a vast majority of them. 

As in the case of providing for the economic 
security of older persons, the ‘‘pluralistic ap- 
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proach” to the problem of financing medical 
care was strongly advocated by the interested 
Conference delegates. It was their general 
consensus that no one answer existed to this 
problem, and that the proper approach was a 
multi-faceted one—that is, through a combina- 
tion of patient-payments, private health insur- 
ance plans, and federal and state government 
participation. , 

The most publicized and one of the most 
specific Conference developments in this area 
was the recommendation of Section 2 (Income 
Maintenance) that the Social Security mecha- 
nism should be the basic means of financing 
health care for the aged. This recommenda- 
tion was passed by the section by a vote of 170 
to 99. A minority in this section issued a report 
saying, “It is our conviction that (there should 
be) emphasis on the voluntary approach to the 
financing of health care, supplemented by ade- 
quate public assistance for those in need.” 

Another somewhat divergent view was ex- 
pressed by a majority of delegates in Section 5 
(Health and Medical Care), who felt that pa- 
tients should pay their own medical expenses 
to the best of their abilities, aided by insurance 
and private philanthropy, and that any re- 
maining deficiency should be made up out of 
public funds. 

Many other recommendations on health and 
medical care also came out of the Conference. 
Some of the more significant ones: 

—Whenever possible, patients should be 
cared for in the home, rather than in hospitals 
or other institutions. Communities, aided by 
the federal and state governments and by pri- 
vate resources, should develop and carry out 
programs that help to provide such home care, 
such as homemaker services and mobile meal 
services, 

—The ultimate objective of all medical care 
should be to return the patient to his home in 
the best possible health, rather than have him 
continue to live in a medical institution. 

—No person should be a patient in a mental 
institution unless he is in need of mental treat- 
ment. 

—Older persons and their families should be 
educated concerning good health principles 
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and practices, and the need for regular physical 
examinations. 

—A National Institute of Gerontology 
should be established within the National In- 
stitutes of Health. Also, additional public 
grants should be made to universities, hos- 
pitals and research institutions for research in 
aging; and studies should be made of the psy- 
chological factors involved in retirement. 

—Many more older persons who are ill or dis- 
abled can and should be rehabilitated and thus 
restored to gainful employment, especially 
those who have impairments of eyesight or 
hearing, and those now receiving disability 


benefits. 

—Consideration should be given to setting 
up a National Institute of Rehabilitation; and 
additional public funds should be provided 


for the vocational rehabilitation of older 
workers, and more job opportunities should be 
created for them. 


III—PATTERNS OF LIVING 

Several Conference sections considered what 
I think of as the older person’s pattern of living 
—his home and family life, his housing ar- 
rangements, his relationships with family and 
friends, his free-time activities, the part played 
by religion and education in his life, and his 
role and status in the community. Virtually 
all the Conference delegates agreed that these 
factors are extremely important, and that suc- 
cessful living in the later years requires some 
satisfactory pattern of life in these areas. 

Section 1 of the Conference touched upon 
many of these factors when it formulated an 
interesting “Senior Citizens’ Charter,” which 
reads as follows: 


“Rights of Senior Citizens. Each of our senior citi- 
zens, regardless of race, color or creed, is entitled 
to: 


1. The right to be useful. 

2. The right to obtain employment, based on 
merit. 

3. The right to freedom from want in old age. 

4. The right to a fair share of the community’s 
recreational, educational, and medical resources. 

5. The right to obtain decent housing suited 
to needs of later years. 


6. The right to the moral and financial support 
of one’s family so far as is consistent with the best 
interest of the family. 

7. The right to live independently, as one 
chooses. 

8. The right to live and to die with dignity. 

9. The right of access to all knowledge as avail- 
able on how to improve the later years of life. 


“Obligations of the Aging. The aging, by availing 
themselves of educational opportunities, should 
endeavor to assume the following obligations to 
the best of their ability: 

1. The obligation of each citizen to prepare 
himself to become and resolve to remain active, 
alert, capable, self-supporting and useful so long 
as health and circumstances permit, and to plan 
for ultimate retirement. 

2. The obligation to learn and apply sound 
principles of physical and mental health. 

3. The obligation to seek and develop po- 
tential avenues of service in the years after retire- 
ment. 

4. The obligation to make available the bene- 
fits of his experience and knowledge. 

5. The obligation to endeavor to make himself 
adaptable to the changes added years will bring. 

6. The obligation to attempt to maintain such 
relationships with family, neighbors and friends 
as will make him a respected and valued counsel- 
lor throughout his later years.” 


Some of the more important Conference 
policies and recommendations relating to the 
older person's pattern of living are these: 

—Older persons should plan in advance for 
their own retirement; develop interests and ac- 
tivities that can be carried on during their re- 
tirement; and work out a pattern of living that 
will give them satisfaction in their later years. 
They should also be taught to regard the later 
years not as a period of stagnation, but of con- 
tinued growth, development and enjoyment. 

—Housing should be available to older per- 
sons that meets their needs, is within their in- 
come, and is not isolated from the rest of the 
community. If possible, they should continue 
to live in their own homes. 

—The family ties of older persons should be 
maintained, and their families should assist 
them in adapting and adjusting to the aging 
process. 

—The dignity and personal rights of older 





persons must be preserved and safeguarded; 
and they must have some degree of free choice 
and self-help in developing and following their 
own patterns of living. They should be en- 
couraged to solve their own problems, if pos- 
sible, and the community should help on prob- 
lems that they and their families cannot solve. 

—The public image of older persons and 
public attitudes toward them should be 
changed, by public-education methods. This 
also applies to older persons’ images of them- 
selves. Older people should be regarded as an 
asset to the nation, not a liability. 

—The nation’s churches should provide 
older persons special services, educational ma- 
terials and activities programs, but without 
separating older members from the main- 
stream of congregational life. Also, theological 
schools should train their students in under- 
standing and serving the needs of older 
persons. 

—Older persons should be encouraged and 
aided to continue their own educational de- 
velopment. The U. S, Office of Education, the 
states, and local schools should develop and 


offer educational programs designed to help 
older people discover and use their capabil- 
ities. 


IV—MOBILIZATION OF RESOURCES 

Some of the points I will make in this sec- 
tion could have been discussed in the three 
preceding sections, but I believe that grouping 
them here makes them more understandable 
and useful. By “mobilization of resources” I 
mean the approaches recommended by the 
Conference to the various problems men- 
tioned in the three preceding sections—the 
lines along which our nation’s public and priv- 
ate groups should work to solve or alleviate 
the problems of older citizens. 

Generally speaking, it was agreed that vir- 
tually all groups in America have definite re- 
sponsibilities and parts to play in meeting the 
needs of older people. This includes the fed- 
eral government, the states, the communities, 
the professions, the schools and churches, and 
the private local and national organizations, to 
name only some. It was also agreed that solu- 
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tion of many problems in the field of aging 
requires the efforts of more than one of these 
groups. 

Several Conference sections addressed them- 
selves to the question of how our nationwide 
resources should be organized and applied to 
the problems of the aging. Some of their con- 
clusions were mentioned or indicated in the 
preceding three sections of this report. A few 
of the others that I deem significant are given 
below. 

There was virtually unanimous agreement 
that community resources should be much 
better organized and coordinated. It was rec- 
ommended that in each community, one over- 
all planning committee be established to co- 
ordinate community efforts and thus avoid 
waste and duplication of effort. Such a com- 
mittee could be financed through public 
funds, foundation grants, public subscriptions, 
or some combination of these. 

Similarly, on the state level, it was recom- 
mended that every state establish a permanent 
committee or commission to provide statewide 
leadership and coordination in programs for 
the aging. (Some twenty states now have such 
commissions.)' 

Need was also seen for a new group to co- 
ordinate the activities and efforts that several 
hundred national voluntary organizations are 
now carrying on in the field of aging. 

The Conference delegates viewed the role 
of the federal government in the aging field 
primarily as a supporting one, i.e., to assist 
states, communities and private organizations 
with their activities. However, it was agreed 
that the federal government will have to un- 
dertake certain programs that are beyond the 
capabilities of these other groups. The dele- 
gates believed that more federal funds should 
be made available for meeting the needs of the 
aged; for expanding research in the medical, 
physiological and social science fields; for con- 
struction of medical facilities, institutions and 
housing for older citizens; and for assisting the 
states and communities in serving the needs of 
their older residents. 


*See State Organization on Aging, Recommendations at 
the White House Conference, page 137 in this issue. 
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Among the more specific recommendations 


for implementing action were these: 
—Colleges and universities should expand 
their programs and facilities in the field of 


aging, and turn out professionally 
trained people to teach and work in virtually 
all areas of the aging field. These and other 
training programs should be financed by pub- 
lic funds and also by grants and gifts from 
foundations and voluntary organizations. 
—Standards for the licensing of medical in- 
stitutions must be raised, and vigorously en- 
and the qual- 


more 


forced by all groups concerned; 
ity of medical care must be improved in those 
institutions where it is substandard. 


—Health services to the aging should be bet- 
ter coordinated by community, state and fed- 
eral groups. 

The closing statement of one section’s re- 
port summarizes, I think, the basic views of the 
Conference on the mobilization of nationwide 
resources to meet the needs of older citi- 
zens: 

“We have agreed that a working partner- 
ship (of) voluntary organizations, local and 
State Governments, and the Federal Govern- 
ment will yield the most significant and lasting 
benefits to older men and women. To make 
that partnership actually work, all the partners 
will have to do their part.” 


After the Conference, What? 


By Aprit 9, 1961 a full report on the White 
House Conference on Aging was to be sub- 
mitted to the President, and its contents made 
known to the public. 

As was intended by the Congress, the Con- 
ference findings and recommendations will 
constitute a comprehensive guide to progress 
in the aging field. It is believed that they will 
be widely used in the coming decade as a chart 
or blueprint for action by communities, states, 
the federal government, private organizations, 
and older persons themselves. 

These are the groups and individuals who 
will now determine the real, enduring value 
of the Conference. These are the people who 
are now called upon to translate the Confer- 
ence findings into specific actions that will help 
America’s older citizens cope with their prob- 
lems, take advantage of their opportunities, 
and make their full contribution to the life 
and strength of the nation. 

In addition to the Conference conclusions 
and recommendations, these groups and indi- 
viduals possess at this time another valuable 
asset, which, if they act promptly, they can use 
to great advantage. The Conference itself and 
the coast-to-coast, grass-roots preparatory work 
that preceded it have greatly increased nation- 


wide public interest in aging and nationwide 
public desire for action. 

Throughout the country there are thou- 
sands of groups and a vast number of individ- 
uals who either participated in some way in 
the White House Conference or supported the 
efforts of those who did. These groups and in- 
dividuals are now anxious to get specific ac- 
tions taken that will benefit our senior citizens. 
Many public and private organizations are 
now studying the Conference findings and 
planning their own implementation of them. 
If these people (and others) take firm action in 
the near future, their efforts will be aided im- 
measurably by current public interest and sen- 
timent. 

We now have the blueprint for progress in 
aging, and we have public interest and sup- 
port. Now we must add the third ingredi- 
ent of success—the sustained, unexciting hard 
work that is required to accomplish any worth- 
while objective. When a large number of spe- 
cific actions are taken throughout the country 
—actions that provide some concrete, tangible 
benefits to older persons—only then will we be 
able to say that the White House Conference 
has realized its full potential as an instrument 
of national progress. 





State Organization on Aging 


Recommendations at the White House Conference 


A STATEMENT OF PoLicy recommending estab- 
lishment of a permanent unit on aging in each 
state, and offering guidelines as regards its 
functions, structure and funds, was adopted on 
January 11 by the Section on State Organiza- 
tion of the White House Conference on Aging. 
The statement also included recommenda- 
tions on federal-state relations in this field. 
Text of the full statement appears below. 
It was adopted by the section as a whole, 
following discussion of problems and issues in 
four work groups. Approximately 100 dele- 
gates comprised the state section, most of them 
appointees of the Governors of their states. 
Recommended functions of the proposed 
new state unit would include providing a 
mechanism by which governmental and non- 
governmental agencies could coordinate plans 
and activities for the aging. It would be ex- 
pected to create public understanding of the 
needs and potentials of older persons, encour- 
age research and disseminate information 
about research and action programs, and stim- 
ulate training for workers in the field. The 
Policy Statement recommended, further, that 
the unit aid in the organization of local or 
regional units on aging, assist in the planning 
and conduct of services, and recommend legis- 
lative and administrative action for the aging. 
Most of the recommendations were adopted 
unanimously or almost unanimously. On one 
of them there was considerable debate—a rec- 
ommendation under Part III, Structure, that 
the state unit on aging be independent of exist- 
ing state agencies. Opponents of this clause 
emphasized that some states have developed 
satisfactory programs attached to existing oper- 
ating departments, and held that recognition 
should be given to the possibility of evolving 
different organizational patterns in different 
states. 


A proposal to eliminate the recommenda- 
tion specifying an independent unit was de- 
feated by a vote of 54 to 16. However, propo- 
nents of the language adopted pointed out that 
the opening statement on “Structure,” saying 
the recommendations “may provide a helpful 
guideline,” made it clear that each state was 
expected to adapt the proposals to its own re- 
quirements. 

The text of the policy statement follows. 
SECTION ON STATE ORGANIZATION 
Statement of Policy 
I. Need 

The states are heavily involved in programs af- 
fecting older persons. Major services and benefits 
are provided by various state agencies and private 
organizations. In this situation problems of co- 
ordination, communication and conflict inevita- 
bly arise. There is a real need, therefore, for an 
over-all view and approach. 

The older persons with whom the states are 
concerned are not simply those who are indigent, 
nor the small proportion who live in state oper- 
ated or state supervised institutions. The prob- 
lems that come with age sooner or later confront 
most older people, touch every family, and relate 
to every aspect of life—income, health, rehabilita- 
tion, housing, employment, recreation—all of 
which are inter-related. Existing state activities 
affecting the older person, however, are organized 
primarily on a program rather than on a clientele 
basis. This may result in omissions, lack of focus, 
and lack of proper emphasis on the needs of older 
individuals. Those who seek help or information 
often do not know where to turn. 

Therefore, it is recommended that in each state 
there should be established a permanent unit 
(office, commission or agency) on aging, to provide 
statewide leadership in programs for the aging. 

II. Functions 

For a state unit on aging to work effectively, its 
role and functions must be clearly defined and 
sufficiently broad. 

Therefore, it ts recommended that the responsi- 
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bilities of such a state unit include at least the fol- 
lowing: 

1. To provide a mechanism by which govern- 
mental and nongovernmental agencies can coordt- 
nate their plans, policies and activities with regard 
to aging.® 

2. To create public awareness and understand- 
ing of the needs and potentials of older persons. 

3. To gather and disseminate information 
about research and action programs, and provide 
a clearing house for current plans and ongoing 
activities. 

4. To encourage state departments, universities 
and other appropriate agencies to conduct needed 
research in the field of aging. 

5. To stimulate training for workers engaged in 
services to the aging. 

6. To stimulate, guide and provide technical 
assistance in the organization of local or regional 
councils or units on aging, and in the planning 
and conduct of services, activities and projects. 

7. To cooperate with the federal government, 
local governments, voluntary agencies and other 
groups concerned with problems of aging. 

8. To recommend legislative and administra- 
tive action on behalf of the aging. 


Ill. Structure 

There has been considerable experimentation 
with the structure and location of state units on 
aging in past years. Frequently two or more or- 
ganizations have been functioning side by side. 
While it always will be necessary to adapt the 
pattern to the needs of the individual state, the 
following may provide a helpful guideline. 


It is recommended that: 


1. The state unit on aging be established by 
legislative action on a continuing basis as an of- 
ficial part of state government. 

2. The unit on aging be independent of exist- 
ing state agenctes. 

3. There be established an advisory group with 
wide citizen participation representative of all 
major interests and agencies in the state, includ- 
ing voluntary and public groups working with 
the aged. 

4. There be interdepartmental representation 
from all state agencies concerned, either on the 
advisory group or as a companion committee. 

5. There be adequate, qualified staff attached 
to the unit to carry out its functions. 


*A minority of 44 per cent voted that this recommenda- 
tion read as follows: “To provide a mechanism by which 
the several governmental and non-governmental agencies 
can coordinate their plans, policies and activities with re- 
gard to aging.” 


IV. Funds 

Most existing state units on aging have been 
seriously handicapped by lack of funds for staff, 
travel expenses, publications, mailing, consultants 
and other activities. Reliance upon voluntary 
help or part-time assistance from other depart- 
ments is impractical and even unjustifiable on a 
continuing basis. It would seem that the contribu- 
tions such a unit can make to improved status and 
prospects of older persons would warrant the 
funds necessary for its adequate support. 

Therefore, it is recommended that separate and 
identifiable funds be provided for the unit on 
aging. 

In order for the state unit to be able to make use 
of available funds, proper enabling legislation is 
required. 

Therefore, it is recommended that the state 
unit on aging be authorized to accept, disburse 
and allocate funds which may become available 
from governmental and private sources, in accord- 
ance with applicable state fiscal procedures. 

The major direct services for older persons are 
not rendered by the special organizational unit 
but by the several state agencies which serve the 
whole population. This reflects and supports the 
principle of coordinating social and physical plan- 
ning to meet the needs of the entire community. 

Therefore, it is recommended that adequate 
staff and budget should be provided to finance 
activities for the aging not only in the central unit 
but also in existing state agencies which have pro- 
grams related to aging. 


V. Federal-State Relations 

During the last decade, the federal government 
has been a major source of leadership and a spur 
to the states in development of programs for the 
aging. Preparations for tle White House Confer- 
ence, including state grants, have resulted in state 
planning groups in all states. Programs on aging 
in the states are related to federal programs of 
which they may be administrative counterparts 
and from which they draw varying degrees of 
support. Federal research, publications and staff 
can meet needs common to most states and thus 
supplement the limited resources available in the 
states. 


It is recommended that: 


1. Federal technical assistance be provided to 
the states. 

2. Consideration be given by the federal gov- 
ernment to the establishment and increase of 
grants-in-aid to states to promote and expand serv- 
ices to the aged. 





The use of statistics, professionally prepared and presented, has 
increased vastly in state government in recent years, and the 
complex needs of government assure that they will be used much 
more henceforth. One of the outstanding systems to meet such 


needs has been developed over the years in Pennsylvania. It is 
described in these pages by Kenneth W. Masters, Director of the 
Bureau of Statistics in the Pennsylvania Department of Internal 
Affairs. Dr. Masters points, in addition, to means by which 


statistics and statistical research can serve state governments 


better in the future. 


The Role of Statistics 


in Pennsylvania State Government 


by Kenneth W. Masters 


STATISTICAL activities are widespread through- 
out state government. In Pennsylvania there 
are more than fifty bureaus and other depart- 
mental subdivisions with statistical programs. 
Only twelve or so of these offices have major 
programs; however, the others collect or com- 
pile statistics incidental to administrative or 
regulatory programs. 

A large number of Pennsylvania’s 70,000 
state employees are involved in these programs. 
Although no exact count is available, in May 
of 1959 the Pennsylvania Civil Service Com- 
mission enumerated among all civil service 
employees 56 adding and calculating machine 
operators, 266 key punch operators and super- 
visors, 314 tabulating machine operators and 
supervisors, and 112 statisticians and biostatis- 
ticians. To. these should be added a host of 
others whose work in some way involves statis- 
tics. 

The state’s statistical operations range from 
hundreds of persons, as in the case of the Bu- 
reau of Employment Security, to one person 


working part time, as in the case of the Public 
Utility Commission. Three classifications of 
programs can be distinguished among them: 
(1) general purpose, (2) analytic and research, 
and (3) subsidiary statistical programs, Some 
idea of their structure can be obtained from 
the table on the next page. 

General purpose programs specialize in the 
collection, compilation and publication of sta- 
tistics for general use in specific fields. Most 
states have bureaus of employment security 
with responsibilities for estimates of employ- 
ment, average wages and hours worked, and 
unemployment. Statistical offices in state de- 
partments of health compile statistics on 
births, deaths and marriages. Both these pro- 
grams, and the Crop Reporting Service in the 
Department of Agriculture, receive federal 
support; they were among the first Pennsyl- 
vania statistical agencies to develop a civil serv- 
ice program for employees and statistical stan- 
dards for processing and publishing data. 

A separate Bureau of Research and Statis- 
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PENNSYLVANIA STATE GOVERNMENT'S 
STATISTICAL SYSTEM 


Type of program and 
department or Organizational 
agency unit 





1. General-purpose statistical 

programs 

Agriculture 
Health 


...-Crop Reporting Service 

Division of Statistics and 
Research 

Bureau of Research and 
Statistics 

Bureau of Employment 
Security (Research and 
Statistics Division) 

Bureau of Statistics 


Labor and Industry .... 


Internal Affairs . 
2. Analytic and research 
programs 
Commerce Bureau of Industrial Devel- 
opment (Research Division) 
Joint State Government 
Commission . 
Public Instruction 
Public Welfare 


(No separate unit) 

Bureau of Research 

Office of Program Planning, 
Research, and Review 

Research and Statistics Staff 
Division 

(No separate unit) 


Revenue 


State Planning Board .. 
3. Subsidiary statistical 
programs 
Governor's Office 
Banking 


Office of Administration 
.Bureaus of Banks, Building 
and Loan Associations, and 
Consumer Credit Agencies 
Civil Service 
Commission . 
Commerce 


(No separate unit) 
Bureau of Community Devel- 
opment 
.. Division of Conservation Ed- 
ucation 
Divisions of Forest Manage- 
ment, Forestry Advisory, 
Services, and Minerals 
. Division of Research 
Bureau of Environmental 
Health Services 
Bureau of Planning and Re- 
search 
EMOUTANCE 2.2.0 0000008: (No separate unit) 
Internal Affairs ..... -Bureau of Municipal Affairs 
Justice Bureau of Correction (Statis- 
tics Division) 
. Bureau of Accounting (Statis- 
tics Division) 
.- Pennsylvania Aeronautics 
Commission 


Fish Commission .. 


Forests and Waters .... 


Game Commission 
Health 


Highways 


Liquor Control Board . 
Military Affairs 


Milk Control 
Commission 

Mines and Mineral 
Industries Statistical Division 

PP IED cacccecess (No separate unit) 

Property and Supplies. . Bureau of Central Data Proc- 
essing 

Bureau of Publications 
(Pennsylvania Manual) 

Bureau of School Buildin 
Services (Division of Chil 
Accounting) 

Comptroller's Office 

Bureau of School District 
Organization 

Bureau of Professional 
Licensing 


Research Division 


Public Instruction 


Public Utility 
Commission .... 


e000 (NO es unit) 
Public Welfare ¢ 


Office for Children and Youth 
(Research Division) 


Bureaus of Highway Safety, 
Motor Vehicles, and Sales 
and Use Tax 

Bureau of Commissions and 
Elections 

State Police ........... (No separate unit) 

Tax Equalization 
Board Research and Statistics 
Division 

Turnpike Commission. .(No separate unit) 








tics in the Pennsylvania Department of Labor 
and Industry cooperates with the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics in programs dealing 
with the consumers’ price index, building per- 
mits and industrial injuries. 

The last of the five general purpose statis- 
tical agencies; the Bureau of Statistics in the 
Department of Internal Affairs, will be, de- 
scribed in a later section. 

Analytic and research units are the major 
users of data collected by other offices. In some 
cases these offices engage in the direct collec- 
tion of statistics or the processing of statistics 
originating from administrative files and rec- 
ords. Public Instruction is concerned about 
current and projected school enrollment, Pub- 
lic Welfare keeps detailed records on the num- 
ber of public assistance recipients; Revenue 
publishes data on taxes collected; and Com- 
merce assembles statistics for use in industrial 
development. The Joint State Government 
Commission has an excellent research staff, 
which engages in statistics of concern to the 
legislature. The State Planning Board needs a 
vast array of statistical information for broad- 
base planning. 

Other agencies and units located in execu- 
tive departments and independent agencies as- 
semble statistics which are a byproduct of ad- 
ministrative or regulatory functions. The 
Bureau of Municipal Affairs of the Depart- 
ment of Internal Affairs, for example, assem- 
bles detailed data on local government reve- 
nues and expenditures from financial reports 
which are collected annually. The Research 
and Statistics unit in the Bureau of Correction 
collects and publishes data on judicial disposi- 
tion and state and county prisoners. The Divi- 
sion of Child Accounting in Public Instruction 
takes a complete census annually of all chil- 
dren 18 years of age and under. The Bureau of 
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Commissions and Elections in the Department 
of State assembles statistics on county election 
results and registration by party and sex. 


THE BUREAU OF STATISTICS 

Pennsylvania is unique among the states in 
having a general purpose statistical agency 
with constitutional status and with an ex- 
tremely comprehensive mandate for collecting 
and publishing statistics and related informa- 
tion. 

The Bureau of Statistics was created by act 
of the Pennsylvania General Assembly in 1872. 
The Constitution of 1873 made the bureau a 
part of the newly created Department of In- 
ternal Affairs. Between 1913 and 1918 the bu- 
reau was transferred to the Department of 
Labor and Industry, and in 1919 it was re- 
established in Internal Affairs. 

The present Secretary of Internal Affairs, 
Genevieve Blatt, has done much during her 
administration to encourage high professional 
standards for the bureau, and as full a program 
as funds and staff will permit. An advisory 
committee, representing a wide range of sta- 
tistical users, has also helped to shape a com- 
prehensive and well-rounded program. 

Although the subject areas of statistics have 
changed somewhat since creation of the Bu- 
reau of Statistics almost ninety years ago, the 
bureau's four major concerns have been the in- 
dustrial structure of the state, the labor force, 
municipal development, and general economic 
conditions. To fulfill these responsibilities the 
bureau has three major statistical programs— 
annual censuses, compilation of state statistics 
from other than primary sources, and special 
surveys and research projects. 


ANNUAL CENSUS PROGRAMS 

Of the thirty employees in the Bureau of 
Statistics, twenty-two work in the census pro- 
grams. These, operated on an annual basis, 
concentrate on manufacturing and mineral in- 
dustries, public utilities and municipal au- 
thorities. Questionnaires are sent out between 
January and March. A staff of ten field men 
located throughout the state help to collect the 
completed questionnaires and investigate re- 


turned reports which appear to be in error. An 
elaborate card file of names and addresses of 
establishments is maintained in the bureau, 
and returned reports are checked off against 
these files. Reports are edited by men trained 
in industrial classification. Tabulation cards 
are key punched for each manufacturing and 
mining report. The public utility industries 
and municipal authorities have fewer reports, 
and their data are manually tabulated. For the 
manufacturing and mineral industries, em- 
ployment, payroll, production, and capital ex- 
penditure data are tabulated for detailed in- 
dustry groups and for counties, urban places, 
and industrial urban fringe areas. The key 
punching and tabulating unit also processes 
data from the annual municipal financial re- 
ports collected by the Bureau of Municipal 
Affairs, and assists in payroll, retirement and 
social security work for the department. 

Statistics for manufacturing, mineral, and 
public utility industries and for municipal au- 
thorities are published in a series of releases 
which are processed in the department. The 
hallmark of these releases is detailed explana- 
tory notes explaining how the statistics are col- 
lected, evaluating other comparable sources of 
data, and discussing limitations and possible 
errors in our series. 

Once every three years the names and ad- 
dresses of the industrial establishments and 
municipal authorities in our census programs 
are published in directories. Since we classify 
establishments by industry and give employ- 
ment for each establishment, the directory has 
valuable statistical use in selecting samples of 
plants for research projects, besides the more 
obvious commercial uses. In non-directory 
years supplements to the directory are pub- 
lished. 


OTHER STATISTICAL PROGRAMS 

A great wealth of statistical data in Pennsyl- 
vania state government can be obtained from 
staff or line agencies which collect and fre- 
quently compile statistics as a record of a pro- 
gram or a guide to its operations. During a 
comprehensive evaluation of statistics, under- 
taken in 1955, a representative from one of the 
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larger departments remarked that it has “‘sta- 
tistics available to answer any conceivable 
question.” Frequently these data are not pub- 
lished, or, if published, appear in inadequate 
form. Several offices may publish series which, 
although related, differ in concept, scope or 
accuracy. A prime example is accident statis- 
tics. In Pennsylvania as many as eight depart- 
ments and agencies have been involved with 
accident statistics—accidental deaths, indus- 
trial accidents, highway accidents, or accidents 
involving public utilities, to note only a few. 

Because most of these “operational”’ statis- 
tics are not publicized, or are publicized with 
an eye toward publicity for a particular pro- 
gram only, the public and the specialized user 
of statistics are usually unaware or distrustful 
of operational statistics, There is a need to 
publicize them better, to adopt higher stand- 
ards in presenting them, and to evaluate dif- 
ferences among similar series. 

The function of publicity can be accom- 
plished by a short index to statistical sources, 
such as the Bureau of Statistics has published 
periodically since 1956. We have included the 
more prominent federal sources for Pennsyl- 
vania in the index. The extent of overlap of 
federal and state sources is quite striking in 
some instances. Two federal agencies and at 
least three commonwealth agencies have been 
actively engaged in collecting mineral statis- 
tics. In some cases such duplication can be de- 
fended on the grounds of different focus, tabu- 
lation policy, or type of data collected. But the 
important point is that not nearly enough is 
done to insure comparability among sources. 

A second publication dealing with statistics 
from secondary sources is the Pennsylvania Sta- 
tistical Abstract. We are now readying our 
fourth annual edition. Our purpose in pub- 
lishing the abstract is to assemble a compre- 
hensive and integrated collection of up-to-date 
statistics in one source volume, with explana- 
tory notes, charts and map diagrams, and to 
publicize the many sources of data for Pennsy]l- 
vania. 

The most recent abstract has thirty sections. 
They deal with population, education, natural 
resources, recreation, hospitals, hospitaliza- 


tion, social insurance, welfare services, crime, 
the judiciary, corrections, the legislature, elec- 
tions, voter registration, state government, 
local government, military and veterans’ af- 
fairs, and the more conventional economic 
fields, such as prices, labor force and various 
major industry groups. The response to the 
abstract has been very encouraging. Other 
states have launched similar projects, and more 
will do so in the near future. The pressures 
for more reliable information at the state level 
are sure to increase. 

The Bureau of Statistics also conducts spe- 
cial surveys designed to collect information for 
specific purposes and to fulfill unmet statis- 
tical needs. A number of surveys have recently 
been undertaken to collect special data for the 
Statistical Abstract—data on nonprofit hospi- 
talization, municipal elections, and voter reg- 
istration by wards in cities. 

Research projects are devoted to gaining a 
better understanding of statistical concepts, 
perfecting methods of population estimation 
and projection, integrating and improving sta- 
tistics, and providing a better insight into the 
purposes served by statistics. 


PUBLICATION AND DISTRIBUTION 

The $64,000 question for any statistical pro- 
gram is what to publish. To answer this ques- 
tion a statistical office needs penetrating and 
continuing studies of users and uses of statis- 
tics. Even this i not enough, for many users 
need help in determining their real needs. An 
advisory committee of well-informed statistical 
users, appointed by the Secretary of Internal 
Affairs, Miss Blatt, has been of great help to 
us in delineating problem areas and determin- 
ing unmet statistical needs to which we should 
give high priority. 

Our purpose in publicizing our printed ma- 
terials is to ensure their getting into the hands 
of people who can really use them. To call at- 
tention to all new publications we try to make 
sure that the Library of Congress, the Distri- 
bution Data Guide, and journals of statewide 
organizations like the Pennsylvania Chamber 
of Commerce carry announcements describing 
them. Our material is sent only upon request, 
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and a charge is made for all publications which 
cost ten cents or more per copy to print. How- 
ever, we send free semiannual announcement 
lists of our releases to libraries and to a grow- 
ing number of interested persons and groups. 

New equipment which can prepare an offset 
paper plate from a typed statistical table or 
graph is a great boon to speedy and economical 
preparation of the releases. 


RELATIONS WITH OTHER AGENCIES 

Pennsylvania has been fortunate in having 
had two interdepartmental statistical commit- 
tees during recent years—the evaluation com- 
mittee mentioned earlier and a committee on 
population statistics. The best function of 
these committees, besides interchange of ideas, 
is in getting to know other persons working in 
Statistics, and becoming acquainted with their 
programs. The recently organized Harrisburg 
Chapter of the American Statistical Associa- 
tion has served the same purposes. Attendance 
at its first five meetings has averaged close to 
one hundred persons—one indication of the in- 
terest in statistical activities at the state level. 

In addition to discovering promising un- 
published statistics from other state agencies, 
which we present in our Statistical Abstract, 
the Bureau of Statistics serves as a focal point 
for information on statistical sources, and gives 
advice on statistical procedure. 

We have developed cooperative programs 
with the state’s Bureau of Employment Secu- 
rity and with the United States Bureau of the 
Census. Representatives from the BES office 
and our staff exchange information relating to 
industrial classification and industrial census 
coverage. The Bureau of the Census gave great 
assistance to our office in 1957 when we 
changed our industrial census report form and 
adopted the standard industrial classification 
system. We continue to check our program 
closely with the Census Bureau’s Industry Di- 
vision, 

The integrating function of the Pennsyl- 
vania Statistical Abstract, moreover, has sharp- 
ened our interest in the interrelatedness of 
state and federal statistical programs. A num- 
ber of state and federal agencies have mutual 


interests in criminal, judicial and correctional 
statistics, for example. This is another crucial 
area which deserves much more attention. 


THE FUTURE OF STATE STATISTICS 

Statistics are the intelligence information of 
state government. It is not only the data that 
must be developed and perfected, but also their 
use. Too few administrators adequately ap- 
preciate the potential uses of the statistical ap- 
proach and its proper role in decision making. 

Statistics present a record of a governmental 
accomplishment. They could and should be 
used more effectively in program evaluation 
and planning. They could be used to give us a 
more graphic picture of our culture and our 
pressing social and economic problems. Mod- 
ern statistical methodology has revolutionized 
research, and it is vital to the many pressing re- 
search endeavors affecting state government 
that these developments be given recognition. 

We need to follow some of the advances the 
federal government has made in statistics: for 
example, the idea of an office of statistical 
standards to encourage coordination, promote 
standards, and regulate excessive and un- 
needed reporting burdens on the public. 

We need to develop closer ties with our sta- 
tistical research units in colleges and universi- 
ties. This can result in rich new developments 
in statistical and research programs. 

We need closer ties between state and federal 
statistical offices for programs calling for fur- 
ther integration. Most aspects of life are inter- 
related in some respect, and a broader outlook 
and better interchange of ideas will mean more 
effective problem delineation and solving. 

In the legislative debate preceding the pas- 
sage of the act that created the Pennsylvania 
Bureau of Statistics in 1872, one of the legis- 
lators described the functions of statistics thus: 
“The great issues,” he said, “demand that facts 
and statistics bearing upon these questions be 
collected and computed in a trustworthy form 
so as to establish a basis for intelligent and just 
legislation.” That was true then. It is much 
more urgently true today in our immensely 
more complex structure of society and govern- 
ment. 
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